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PENCILLED THOUGHTS. 


Ir is said of Coleridge that he was a great borrower of 
| books, and that he always returned them to their owner 
| with the pencilled remarks he had made while engaged 
| in perusing them. I cannot approve of the writing 
| upon other people’s books at all, even where it may be 
| thought that the commentator surpasses the author. 
| One may, however, do as he likes with his own; or, if 

the practice be objected to as one tending to deface and 

injure the fair body of a book, then he may indulge his 
humour much to the same purpose on a fly-leaf, or with 
| a detached slip of paper. It is certainly pleasant to 
talk in this way with one’s author, whether or not we 
agree with him in opinion; nay, for that matter, I am 
not sure if the pleasure is not a little heightened by 
| somewhat of opposition in sentiment; inasmuch as it 

affords the mind an opportunity—which, if it be of a 
| superior order, it will not fail to enjoy—of trying its 
| strength, and feeling its resources: a noble exercise, 

and one for which it will have had but little scope 
| should its process of training have been that too com- 
|, mon one which consists in specific directions to think 
| like Mr A—— or Mr B——. We are obviously in- 
_ tended, by the constitution of our being, to have some- 
|| thing of our own to rest upon; and as little children 

are taught at a proper age to feel their feet, in order to 
|| prepare them for going alone, so should the youthful 
| mind be led to ascertain its powers, that it may not 
| move in a go-cart all its days, equally afraid and un- 
| able to stir a step by itself. For this purpose, the 
| practice of pencilling down the passing impressions 
|| which are suggested by a thoughtful book is eminently 
| instructive. 
But are not the remarks of young readers likely 
|| to be crude and profitless? Crude enough, no doubt 
they may be, but not profitless, supposing them to 
be prompted by genuine feeling, and recorded with 
| simplicity of purpose. Nothing is profitless that comes 
| from the heart; no, not even a mistake. We can 
do little else than mistake in the first steps which we 
| take in learning anything; but these mistakes have 
|| their use, by serving as beacons to warn us against 
| steering towards the coast where we have already 
| suffered loss. I am intimately acquainted with a lady, 
i now advanced in life, who traces much of her pre- 
| sent capability of appreciating and enjoying thought- 
| fal literature, to the circumstance of her having made 
some pencilled remarks in a volume of poetry, which, 
when she was very young, an accomplished gentleman, 
old enough to be her father, and an intimate friend of 
the family, happened to see, and borrowed of her; and 
which, when he returned, he accompanied by the follow- 
ing note :— 
‘Dear Miss—I have been interested in the book 


which you kindly lent me, but not so much as with the 
comments you have scattered through it here and there. 
Allow me the pleasant privilege of attempting to teach 
you to think ; which you will perceive that I have made 
some advance towards doing, by venturing to differ 
from you in opinion respecting some of the poems in 
this volume. Please to compare our pencilled criti- 
cisms, and rub out those which, after due consideration, 
you believe to be erroneous.’ 

Greatly surprised was my friend, then fervent in the 
enthusiasm of nineteen or so, to suppose there could be 
two opinions as to the quality of the poems which she 
had lauded with the terms ‘ exquisite,’ ‘enchanting,’ 
and so forth, but which the more experienced pencil of 
her friend had in most instances lowered down to ‘ poor,’ 
‘insipid,’ ‘ not original, and good for nothing if it were ;’ 
but, the dissatisfaction of the moment overcome, she set 
herself to the occupation which had been recommended 
to her, of comparing her thoughts with those of her 
friend, and gradually began to discern how much of her 
admiration had been the result of those mistakes which 
unaided and inexperienced youth can seldom do other- 
wise than make. ‘It was the first thing that taught me 
to pause and reflect,’ said she, ‘ before I gave forth an 
opinion upon what I was reading; and it has thus been 
the means of training me to habits of study, which be- 
come more and more precious with every advancing 
year.’ 

It cannot indeed be too much remembered, that it is 
one thing to read a book, and another to study it. And 
what is the life of an intellectual being worth without 
some object of study? In point of fact, no intellectual 
being does, or can live devoid of such an object, though 
it may not, and in most cases certainly does not, exist 
in the regions of literature. But what can we call those 
incitements which demand so much expense of time and 
thought, as to how we shall best enjoy ourselves, and 
appear the best in the eyes of others, but objects of 
study? And what are they who are engrossed by them 
but students, and laborious students too, though in 
another sort of learning than that of books? But this 
by the way—Revenons a nos moutons. 

The habit of noting down our impressions as we read, 
by introducing us into the inner world of thought and 
feeling, prepares us to understand what we really do 
believe and comprehend, and consequently establishes 
a capacity for judging of the value of a book, which, in 
point of fact, is possessed by comparatively but few per- 
sons; the greater number of readers contenting them- 
selves with swimming with the stream, and approving 
of everything that has the stamp of popularity upon it, 
let its intrinsic worth or worthlessness be what it may. 
This is not as it should be; neither is it as it would be, 
if reading for improvement were made more a matter 
of conscience, and something more were sought and 
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desired from the pages of works professing to be of a 
didactic character, than one-sided views, which the rea- 
der takes upon trust, because he is too indolent to think 
for himself. Were there more thinkers, there would be 
more earnest writers ; and we should not have to com- 
plain with the celebrated essayist, John Foster, that 
there is so great a deficiency of what may be called 
conclusive writing. ‘How seldom,’ says he, ‘do we 
feel at the end of the paragraph or discourse that some- 
thing is settled and done. It lets our habit of thinking 
and feeling just be as it was.... We are not compelled 
to say with ourselves emphatically, “ Yes, it is so; it 
must be so; that is decided to all eternity!” I want,’ 
he goes on to say, ‘ the speaker or writer to settle some 
point irrevocably, with a vigorous knock of persuasive 
decision, like an auctioneer, who, with a rap of his ham- 
mer, says, “ There—that’s yours; I’ve done with it: 
now for the next.”’ * 

These are the kind of writers to do us good; but in 
default of them, it is not altogether unprofitable to take 
the position of the auctioneer ourselves, and knock 
down with our pencil the sentiment with which we 
cannot agree. I have sometimes seen a curious fight 
of this kind in an interleaved book, wherein the poor 
author put me much in mind of the policeman in the 
puppet-show, who, being sent to apprehend Punch 
for various misdemeanours, is knocked down himself 
and fearfully mauled by that personage. But lively as 
this combativeness may be, more edifying, and, on the 
whole, more agreeable is it that something of the cha- 
racter of sympathising friendship should subsist be- 
tween the writer and reader. It seems as if it ought 
to be so. Yes, it seems as though one ought to love and 
esteem the fellow-creature who comes into such close 
contact with our spirits, and who, if he does his work 
aright, will awaken a response from every interior chord 
on which he lays his hand. And doubtless this kind 
of affectionate interest is excited in our minds towards 
the author who, by the power of his eloquence and his 
sense, constrains us every now and then to lay down his 
book, and pause upon the truth which he sets before 
us. We begin to wish that we knew more of this 
present, speaking, but invisible friend. We think we 
could lay open to him some of those secret springs 
of thought and feeling which he has so skilfully, though 
unconsciously, touched. We wonder whether he will 
ever come in our way. Perhaps not; but we should 
like to know a little about him. And then we remem- 
ber some Mr or Mrs or Miss so and so, who either 
knows him, or knows somebody else that knows him; 
and through this channel we resolve to take an oppor- 
tunity of hearing if he talks, and lives, and looks just 
as we expect and desire that the person should do whom 
we are so greatly disposed to love and esteem. 

There is something in this kind of homage totally 
different from the adulation which always travels in 
the wake of the popular author. That is of a cha- 
racter which makes no pencilled notes; for it cares no 
more about books, or those that write them, than as 
it respects the wealth and fame they may obtain. It 
is not of this species of approval that I am speaking, 
but rather of that of which it may be said that it 
exalts those who pay it as much, or more, than those to 
whom it is paid; for those who deserve to be the ob- 
jects of this generous enthusiasm, are usually as much 
distinguished by humility as by talent. There is a 
striking and touching passage in the life of the Danish 


* Foster's Life and Correspondence, vol. i. p. 396. 


poet Hans Christian Andersen which bears upon this 
point. ‘I was invited,’ he says, ‘by some students of | 
Lund to visit their ancient town, Here a public dinner | 
was given to me; and as I was in the evening in 4 | 
family circle, 1 was informed that the students meant | 
to honour me with a serenade. I felt myself actually | 
overcome by this intelligence: my heart throbbed || 
feverishly as I descried the thronging troop, with their | 
blue caps, and arm in arm, approaching the house, | | 
experienced a feeling of humiliation, a most lively con. | 
sciousness of my deficiencies ; so that I seemed bowed | 
to the earth at the moment others were elevating me, | 
As they all uncovered their heads while I stepped forth, | 
I had need of all my thoughts to avoid bursting into 
tears. In the feeling that I was unworthy of all this, | | 
glanced round to see whether a smile did not pass over |) 
the face of some one, but I could discover nothing of the |) 
kind.’ After relating a few more particulars of what | 
passed, he thus concludes the subject. ‘When I re. | 
turned to my chamber, I went aside in order to weep out 
this excitement, this overwhelming sensation, “ Think | 
no more of it; be joyous with us,” said some of my | 
lively Swedish friends; but a deep earnestness had | 
entered my soul. Often has the memory of this time 
come back to me; and no noble-minded man who reads 
these pages will discover a vanity in the fact, that I | 
have lingered so long over this moment of life, which | 
scorched the roots of. pride rather than nourished 
them.’* 
But once more to glance at our subject, of whichI | 
have again a little lost sight. By accustoming ourselves 
to pencil down our thoughts, as we travel through the 
pages of a book, we are likely to acquire a most in- | 
valuable art, which is that of coming to the point, and | 
putting our remarks in the shortest possible compass; | 
for the circumstances under which we make these 
passing comments are usually of a kind to prompt us 


to be simple and concise in our observations—and to | 


learn to be simple and concise, both in speaking and 
writing, is to learn a valuable and rare accomplish- 
ment, and one which can only be acquired by exertion | 
and experience. We do not easily, nor, whilst we are 
young, very willingly, perceive that those are commonly | 
the best and most useful of truths which are presented 
to us with the least ornament of rhetoric; for of truth 
it may assuredly be said, as of beauty, that it is, ‘ when 
unadorned, adorned the most.’ 
work of time, and the result of much sifting and casting 


away of that chaffy wordiness in which young senti- | 
mentalists are so prone to indulge, and which probably | 


occasioned the counsel of Dr Johnson to a young author, 
that ‘whenever he had written anything which he | 


thought particularly fine, to be sure to strike it out.’ | 
It is worth being at some pains, however, to obtain a 

capability of judging rightly, and the possession of a | 
quick and clear apprehension of the true and beautiful | 


in thought and feeling. 


To believe this is a | 


It is having something of our own; and, as I have | 
before remarked, we are obviously intended to have | 
something of our own in the shape of opinion and fecl- | 


ing. In fact we can neither know nor receive anything 


as a truth, however we may try to persuade ourselves | 


that we do, that is not sealed and witnessed to us as | 


truth by the conviction and response of something within | 
our own minds, We may endeavour, indeed, to approve | 


of, and to acquiesce in, particular sentiments and feel- 


* True Story of my Life. By Hans Christian Andersen, 
lated by Mary Howitt, pp. 141-143. 
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ings, because we are told that we ought to do so; but 

love and approbation are spontaneous emotions, and can 

no more be imparted in a way of dictation and instruc- 

tion, than the of a bed of flowers can be 
and handed about. 

There exists, in short, in most persons, a latent capa- 
bility of discerning and delighting in what is good and 
beautiful; and whenever the hand of genius sweeps 
over this dormant capacity, it awakes, and joyfully 
responds to the touch. To place ourselves, therefore, in 
circumstances fitted to be thus aroused in our interior 
nature—whether it be by thoughtful reading or obser- 
vation, or any other way to which we may be guided— 
is not only to do our ba but also to aim at securing 
to ourselves one of the purest and most enduring of 
earthly gratifications. 


THE YOUNG BOYARD. 


Tue sun was beginning to gild the tops of the lofty 
|| towers of Bucharest, the capital of Wallachia, when a 
young man, whom, by his short mantle and Asiatic 


head-dress, surmounted by a rich plume, it was easy to 
recognise as the heir of an illustrious family of Boyards, 
set out alone from his habitation, situated upon the 
banks of the Dumbrowitz, and took the road towards 
the mountains. You might have thought, by the 
striped carbine, inlaid with gold and mother-of-pearl, 
which he carried by a belt, and the indented poniard 
in his girdle, that the hope of surprising a chamois, or 
a wild deer, or of slaughtering a bear, the terror of the 
country, had called him thus early from his bed. You 
would have been deceived. He was twenty-five years 
old, and in love; and his age at this moment occupied 
ha thoughts more than his passion. 


* Twenty-five 
| years,’ he said half aloud; 


‘a quarter of a century: 
|| doubtless the best part of my existence! and what real 
| use have I made of all this time? I have a thousand 
| projects of happiness, without knowing how to execute 
| them. I should be happy, nevertheless, if I had but 
time ; but the moment of enjoyment always recoils from 
| my grasp ! My marriage with Anna is deferred for a 
year by order of the vaivod, her father. What a miser- 
| able time to wait! Marry at twenty-six! Why, I shall 
| hardly have time to play the part of husband and father, 
| and bring up a family, ere old age comes upon me! 
| How fearfully short is life! ‘Truly it appears to me a 
revolting contradiction to allot to man, the lord of 
| the creation, so brief a space to reign, while different 
| species of animals are allowed a life of centuries. Yon- 
| der stag, for instance, browsing on the edge of the crag 
(and he mechanically presented his carbine), may live 
perhaps five times as long as L’ 

‘Yes, if you are a bad shot,’ replied a voice which 
seemed to rise from underground. 

The young Wallachian started with surprise; then 
suddenly perceiving at his feet a man in , tomes gar- 
ments, crouching in the soil of a dried ravine, ‘ Who 
and what are you?’ cried he, directing towards the ap- 
parition his instrument of death. 

* Alas! merciful sir, though you should kill me, you 
will live no longer, and the stag will live just as long.’ 

* Who are you then?’ 

‘A man who, to preserve his life, is compelled to 
trust it to the fury of the wild bull and the hunger of 
the bear.’ 

‘Who seeks to take it ?’ 

‘ Your equals.’ 

’ What ct crime have you committed?” 

‘That of knowing more than other men.’ 

‘Your name?’ 

*To tell it you is to risk much, 
carbine, and have the right of life and death over my 
race.” 

* How can that be?’ 

‘Merciful lord, I am a zingaro; chief of the zingari, 
proscribed and condemned by your laws.’ 

At these words the young sportsman recoiled involun- 


tarily, with a gesture of contempt ; for the zingari (gip- 
sies) were a despised and wandering people, descended 
from the Copts and Nubians, who, by their pretensions 
to arts of necromancy, and dishonest practices, under the 
cloak of their supernatural profession, had lately fallen 
into total discredit, and aroused the venge 
government, which, finding a decree of 

issued against the whole race of no effect, h 

rised the people to put them to death where 

might be found. It was this severe public measure 
which constrained the unfortunate Kaboul, the luck- 
less inhabitant of the ditch, to take refuge in the 
mountains, though he was a stranger to the delin- 
quencies of his fellows, and — an honest life in 
the preparation of herbs, and in contemplating the 
heavens. 

As we have said, at the fatal name of zingaro, Hassan 
Corati, our young huntsman, recoiled with aversion. 
Nevertheless, educated at the university of Padua, as 
were most of the opulent youth of his country, he had 
cast off the prejudices of his native land to adopt those 
of a foreign soil; and thus his Wallachian horror for the 
sons of Egypt yielded to his Italian love of the mar- 
vellous. He recollected also, that even among his per- 
secutors Kaboul enjoyed the reputation of learning and 
honesty, though a vagabond. So he promised the poor 
wretch not only his forbearance, but protection; and 
recurring to his former idea, he said to the zingaro, 
‘ You overheard the complaints I was making upon the 
unequal duration of life allotted to man and certain of 
the brute race?’ 

‘Your weapon lies peacefully on the grass, and you 
provoke discussion,’ replied Kaboul. ‘I shall have plea- 
sure in gratifying your wishes, and hope to show you 
that a miserable outcast such as I am may possess the 
gift of reason equally with a wealthy Boyard.’ Thus 
saying, the ragged philosopher, ascending from the 
ravine, and shaking the dust and gravel from his tat- 
tered garments, made a sign to the young huntsman 
to be seated upon the bank, taking at the same moment 
an opposite place, but not forgetting, even in this desert 
solitude, the respectful distance that should separate a 
rich Boyard from an outcast zingaro. ‘ Let us see, my 
noble huntsman,’ said he, ‘if I understand you rightly : 
you complain of the brevity of life. If you can bear 
the truth, hear it for once from me, a beggar proscribed 
and despised—the cry that has escaped your lips is the 
cry of ingratitude against Divine Providence. Actions 
are epochs, and the periods of life are not measurable 
by the dial. Why should you be envious of the 
longevity of certain animals, while you possess intel- 
lect and imagination—powers which give importance 
to moments, and can transform an hour into an age?’ 

‘ Sixty minutes, employ them as you will, make but 
an hour of life,’ replied Hassan with an air of disdain. 

‘Passed in a sleep without dreams, or in idleness 
without meditation, they form, it is true, but a length- 
ened series of monotonous periods, all similar to those 
which, once gone, leave but an imperceptible trace, 
soon mingled, confused, and forgotten with a thousand 
others that compose the void of existence ; but arouse 
the faculties, occupy each instant with projects, with 
action, weigh every moment, and waste none, nor look 
upon aught with indifference, then are you happy in 
the present, the past leaves you pleasant memories, and 
In a word, you have 

* Yes, for one hour!’ sighed the young man. Then 
folding his arms, turning towards his companion, and 
fixing upon him an “carest look, half of supplication, 
half of command— You, honest Kaboul, whom the 
country deems learned in magic science, do you not 
possess the secret of prolonging life ?’ 

Kaboul replied not immediately, but burying his face 
in his hands, seemed to reflect profoundly ; then rising 
from a reverie which appeared of weary length to the 
—— Hassan—‘I am in possession of this 

said he smiling ; ‘ would you make a trial of it?’ 
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Hassan had read of the secret of Paracelsus, and not 
- doubting for an instant that Kaboul was the 


with immoderate joy, and his li 
it,” he cried, ‘and will di 
your!” 

* Willingly. I will endow you this instant, if you 
wish it, with two centuries of existence.’ 

* Two hundred years!’ cried the joyful and credulous 
Hassan, while he pressed the beggar to his bosom. ‘ Oh, 
my friend! my second father! Yes, my second father, 
for I shall owe you more than the first; for rarely do 
men, by the ordinary laws of nature, though favoured 
by Heaven, live a hundred miserable years, and you 
assure me of twice that space! Speak, what do you 
require of my gratitude ?’ 

*Nothing. In matters of bargain and sale the price 
should equal the value of the object sold. What could 
you offer me in exchange for what I give you? There- 
fore the two centuries of existence shall be a gratuitous 
gift. But mark what I say, and never lose sight of the 
prerogative attached to your new life: the future will 
be at your own disposal, and you will grow old as fast 
as you desire it.’ 

*I shall make but little use of that.’ 

Kaboul parted suddenly from Hassan, and the latter 
saw him climb rocks, dive down precipices, and leap 
over torrents, all the while chanting wild songs in an 
unknown language. At length he returned, bearing in 
his hand a bundle of various herbs. ‘ This place is not 
propitious to prepare them,’ said he. 

* Deign to follow me into my palace,’ replied Hassan ; 
‘everything there shall be at your disposal; you shall 
repose and refresh yourself after your fatigue and ab- 
stinence; and in spite of your refusal, you shall not 
depart without a princely reward.’ 

Kaboul smiled. ‘To prolong your life, ought I to 
risk my own?’ 

* You need fear nothing in my company. Wrap this 
mantle around you. Let us go by way of the river: I 
reside at the entrance of the city.’ . 

Kaboul followed him. A repast was prepared for the 
master of the house ; and after Kaboul had composed his 
philter, he presented it to his host, who swallowed it with 
confidence, and sat down to eat, in spite of his quality, 
with the zingaro. Let us do justice to Hassan. Assured 
of living two centuries, his Anna became the first object 
of his thoughts; but this long year of expectation tor- 
mented him perpetually, solely through the impatience 
he felt to be happy, and not, as before, from the fear of 
not having time to bring up his family. He remem- 
bered the prerogative attached by Kaboul to his won- 
derful gift. Having two hundred years at his command, 
he could well afford to sacrifice one to his mistress. 
Further, he longed for an assurance that the gift of the 
zingaro was a reality, and not a deception; and this 
would be a certain test. So he wished that the year of 
expectation should be effaced from his life, and that the 
day of his marriage with Anna should dawn upon him 
at once. 

Hardly was the wish formed, when he ced a 
rapid and dazzling vision, during which the events of 
the entire year passed suddenly before his eyes, just as 
when the lightning cleaves the midnight sky, a thou- 
sand confused objects are presented to our view, and 
disappear in an instant. 

Anna was already at his side in the habiliments of a 
bride. The whole city resounded with cries of joy, and 
the beating of drums, in honour of the daughter of the 
Prince of Wallachia; and the bells of the Greek church, 
suspended, according to custom, between two cypresses, 
announced to the assembled spectators the approach of 
the happy pair. 

Happy Hassan and Anna! Their days of Hymen 
glided away amidst the enchantments of pleasure and 
of love. If any untimely ceremonial interrupted at in- 
tervals their moments of delight, Hassan had but to 


of it in my 


form a wish, and he found himself alone with his be. 


loved, free from the trammels of etiquette. True, these || sent t 
were so much time blotted out of life; but who can be | Turki 
said to live in moments of ennui? lachia 
Time passed on: hours ag po and hours destroyed By order 
brought Hassan to the eve of parentage. He learned || sabjec 
sleep that night for joy. | “a 
Just at this period the vaivod besought him to under- || hei 
take a journey in his behalf to the Sublime Porte. An || | Soy b 
important affair was to be transacted with the reis- 
effendi. He could not refuse this service to the father || i) his ci 
of his Anna; but how could he abandon the mother of || battle 
his unborn child? ‘This once the sacrifice of three | | before 
months, the duration of his commission, appeared to || to Co! 
him as dictated by reason. MB) and f 
The wish formed, the dazzling vision was repeated; | | Th 
the three months were effaced, and our hero, proud of |) | jects 
his sacrifice to reason and to nature, could again devote || HM) goct , 
himself to his son. He resolved to deserve the honours p= 
of parentage by fulfilling its duties. ‘Then he would call \ | Ow j 
the child Hassan: his wife would love him the more, || ij) ficed 
He was sure he would be a charming infant. But then | } siods 
his dear Anna would suffer; and could he witness her \ | oven 
affliction? Never! It was beyond his power. He |) have 
would abridge the time of trial: this time it was the \ vende 
voice of pity, of humanity, that spoke, and he longed ||) Once 
to embrace his son. Again he availed himself of his | | good 
prerogative, and his Anna brought forth—a daughter. || | Be on 
All his projects fell to the ground: he must havea ||} I will 
son, however—a little Hassan. Again he soothed his |) on 
impatience by the exercise of his prerogative, till the | fi) i 
period of a second paternity saw his wishes accom- 
plished. Hassan the second saw the light. } | wot b 
But a good father cares for everything, and never ||) ¢..4, 
was there a better father than Hassan the first. What ||) Let 
should he do with his son when grown up? Should he ! | me!’ 
send him to the university of Padua, where he was him- ||) He 
self educated? No; he could not be separated from his i | shad: 
son. He would confide him to the care of the sage ||) j.aq 
Asgleton, the greatest philosopher of Asia, now resident |) 4.0. 
at Bucharest, who in six years’ time would terminate ||} the 
his engagements with the court, and be ready to under- |) «7 
take the education of his son. Philip of Macedon had ||) Ren 
rejoiced that the gods had given him Aristotle as a | | Seed 
tutor for Alexander, and Asgleton was a second Aris- || then 
totle. His impatience and anxiety became intolerable: HM) yni 
he longed to secure the presence of the sage, and con- es 
fide to him his precious charge. At length he could | Ml) fro. 
bear no longer delay. ‘I sacrifice these years for my |B) ghoy 
son,’ said he; ‘let him be seven years of age!’ | | ry 
His family increased: a larger palace became neces- |) able 
sary, and more spacious gardens; and he could not | @) 
tolerate the slow leisure of the artificers, or the tardi- |) Kay 
ness of vegetation. ‘Thus, master of his destiny, did | | Wh: 
sacrifice the present to the hopes of the future. | | did: 
We need not follow him through ail the variations of | — 
his changeable desires. Through the frequent gratifi- |) A 
cation of his insatiable wishes, he perceived at length |[}) *P 


that his hair was turning gray, and his wife growing 
old. What had he done with his youth? He had 
squandered it away, a sacrifice to his impatience of 
suspense. However, a vast career was still open to | 
him ; and with matured age other passions took posses- | 
sion of his heart, and these in their turn entail new | 
sacrifices of his time. In the mad career of ambition, 
fresh drafts were made upon his life and his fortune, | 
and, unhappily for him, both were at his heedless dis- || 


Already all that he loved upon earth had ceased to | 
exist: his son had fallen a victim to old age; alone | 
Hassan pursued his way, sustained by the ambitious | 
hope of being appointed vaivod, as his father-in-law | 
had been. He obtained at length this enviable title; 
but with his nomination he received an order to levy | 
troops, and to march in person, with the chief of Mol- 
davia, against the Tartars of iac, who had refused 
to pay the tribute to which they were subjected. 


| 
q 
|__— 
$ of it, he leaped up, and seizing the hand of the zingaro 
: with a sudden effusion of tenderness, his eyes sparkling 
|| 
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The new vaivod, forced, according to custom, to pre- 
sent the Grand Seignior with five hundred thousand 
Turkish piastres on his arriving at the regency of Wal- 
lachia, found himself ruined; it became necessary, in 
order to undertake this fatal war, at once to oppress his 
subjects with taxes, and to enrol them under his stand- 
ards. These painful and novel occupations did not oc- 
eupy his time so agreeably as to dispense with his 
abridging it. His prerogative came to his aid, and he 
saw himself immediately at the head of a superb army, 
one half of which deserted the next day. Relying upon 
his courage and the favour of Providence, he gave 


| battle nevertheless, and was defeated; and being cited 


before the divan to justify his conduct, Hassan repaired 


| to Constantinople, where he was cast into a dungeon, 
| and forgotten. 


| flect upon his misery. 


The unfortunate man, surrounded with gloomy ob- 
jects and savage guardians, had ample time to re- 
‘I am approaching the terrible 
period when I must terminate my life,’ said he; ‘ and yet 


| how little have I lived after all! Perhaps I have sacri- 


ficed too thoughtlessly, to my desire of enjoyment, pe- 
riods that would not have been without a charm; for 


| even in the rapid visions which have passed before me, I 
| have discerned objects worthy of regret. Let experience 
| render me wise in future: time becomes precious to me. 


Once returned to my province, I will employ it for the 
good of my people and my own: every hour shall have 
its employment, its trials perhaps, but also its pleasures. 
Iwill do good; I will—— But alas!’ added he, ‘I am 
a prisoner, suffering under the weight of a false suspi- 
cion; it is folly to make such resolutions at the present 
moment: the few happy days that I hope to enjoy can- 
not be mine in this horrible dungeon! Ah! I will con- 
found my vile accusers in the presence of the sultan! 
Let the hour arrive when justice shall be accorded 


| me!’ 


He spoke, and found himself upon his deathbed. A 
shadowy form, veiled in the drapery of wo, and fore- 


| head wreathed with the fatal blossoms, appeared before 
| him; in one hand he held a two-edged sword, with the 


other he proffered tablets to the dying man. 

‘ Hassan Corati, thy two centuries are accomplished : 
thou didst complain of the brevity of life, and when two 
hundred years were granted thee, thou didst squander 
them madly in the pursuit of illusory pleasures, which 
vanished at thine approach. Double centenarian, see 
upon these tablets the actual amount of thy existence. 
From thine encounter with the chief of the zingari, 
thou hast lived barely five years. Thine hour is come.’ 

‘ Already!’ cried the miserable vaivod in a lament- 
able voice; ‘already! when I was forming such noble 
projects for the glory and happiness of Wallachia. Vile 
Kaboul, it is thou who wert the cause of my disasters! 
What need had I of thine abominable philtres? Why 
did you not leave me to follow the common destiny of 
my race? I should have lived longer and happier—in 
spite of my wishes, it is true—but then I should have 
died in the arms of my Anna, and before my beloved 
son, Savage Kaboul! remorseless chief of’—— 

‘Holla! my good host, wake up,’ cried the zingaro, 
shaking him violently by the arm: ‘is it a custom with 
you Wallachian Boyards to sleep over your meals? 
Awake, arouse, Hassan Corati! Your soup is exquisite, 
but it is growing cold.’ 

And Hassan opened his large eyes with an air of 
terror, and looking around him in utter astonishment, 
found himself in his palace of Bucharest, situated on 
the banks of the Dumbrowitz, téte-a-téte at a repast 
with the chief of the zingari, to whom he related at 
length the astounding visions of his brief repose. 

‘One thing,’ said he, ‘I regret-—I am not vaivod.’ 

‘No; but you may become so, if you are not afraid 
of the dungeons of Constantinople. But you have the 
consolations that are common to us all—you will not 
survive your offspring; and you may die in the arms of 
your Anna, though your marriage is yet deferred for a 


tion, that thought and imagination can transform an 
hour into an age? Your dream has not lasted a quarter 
of an hour, and yet you have accomplished during its 
course an entire existence.’ 
* Ah,’ said Hassan, ‘ but by what sorcery?’ 
‘By none,’ replied Kaboul. ‘I know nothing of sor- 
cery, and discredit its professors. The potion you drank 
was distilled simply from narcotic herbs, the property 
of which is to excite the imagination during the slumber 
of the body. I had but occasion to rouse those ideas to 
activity which already filled your brain, and of which 
I was informed by our previous conversation. The few 
words that escaped your lips at intervals convinced me 
of my success. You may learn from the lesson you 
have received, that it is sensation which constitutes and 
prolongs life. Noble occupations and wholesome plea- 
sures amplify the existence—not the pretended powers 
of necromancy. Enjoy the present, of which alone you 
are certain, with wisdom, and in so doing, you provide 
honour and tranquillity for the future. Despise not the 
period of youth, nor cast the best gift of Heaven dis- 
dainfully from you: consider the end ofall your designs: 
prize your time, and use it sparingly, for it is the stuff 
that life is made of. Never forget that the future is a 
gulf which the present is greedily devouring. Man 
complains of the brevity of life, and yet exercises all 
his powers to accelerate its rapidity. Well for him that 
his destiny is in better hands.’ 

The Egyptian rose and departed. 

* Alas!’ said Hassan, ‘I must bear as I may the delay 
of this lingering year.’ 


GARDEN WHIMSIES. 


THERE must be something, we are inclined to imagine, 
intoxicating in having much to do with flowers and 
gardens. Possibly a sort of hortifloral love may have to 
be reckoned by the psychologist among the passions of 
the human breast; if so, we would set down as one of 
its first general laws, that this sentiment has a great 
tendency to attain an extravagant height, and to pass 
all the common boundaries of common sense. Of the 
flower-love, we have the familiar instance of the Tulipo- 
mania as an illustration; and we may learn, in addition, 
that sober Dutchmen, head-over-ears in this passion, 
have been known to half starve themselves, that they 
might feed their anemones—to lose entire days in love- 
sick gazing upon a hyacinthine beauty—and to tremble 
for the consequences of a careless stranger breathing 
over a fair auricula. We happen to have known a per- 
son in the outskirts of London who carried his passion 
for tulips to such a pitch of frenzy that he ruined his 
family, and almost broke the heart of his wife. Finally, 
his household was reduced to a single bedstead; but 
this he one day took and placed over a group of tulips, 
tent-wise, to keep off the too ardent glare of the sun; 
having performed this droll feat, he sat down, pipe in 
hand, and for hours gazed with delight on the resplen- 
dent tints of his favourites. Cases of this nature sup- 
ply us with a strong presumption that a love for flowers 
is liable to run into monomania. The extravagances of 
garden-makers are at all events curious, and worthy of 
notice 


It was according to rule that the excitable people of 
Italy would be among the greatest sufferers by the 
attacks of this disorder. A modern writer on Italy is 
lost in admiration of the garden doings of some of the 
cardinals of former days.. ‘Their riches, their taste, their 
learning, their leisure, their frugality, all conspired in 
this one object. ‘The eminent founder would expend 
thousands upon his garden, but allot only a crown for 
his own dinner!’ The garden of the Borghese villa, of 
all others, was costly, luxurious, and whimsical. We 
read that from a distance this garden appeared like a 
great town, the wall being interrupted here and there 
with castles, turrets, and banqueting-houses. ‘ Within,’ 
exclaims enthusiastic Evelyn, ‘it was an elysium of 


year. But tell me, what think you now of my asser- 


delight.’ It abounded with all kinds of delicious fruits; 
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exotic plants of the rarest breathed out 
odours the most pleasing, and spent their vegetable 
lives amid the music of a thousand fountains and the 
murmur of countless rivulets. It contained a grotto of 
the most rare device, in which, at the visitor's 

there fell down showers of artificial rain, which, we 
may add, often wetted him against that will. 
Water in this place put on the character of Proteus: it 
was now ge ey in a full round bore, and, dashing 
against the roof of the grot, came tumbling down in 
millions of sparkles; now it was streaming out into an 


elegant vase, brilliant, liquid, inconstant; and now it | to 


flew into the form of a great convolvulus, or radiated 
away into an aster. If we may take the good gossip’s 
word for it, and we are fully disposed to do so, ‘ nothing 
but what was magnificent was to be seen in that para- 
dise.’ The gardens of the Vatican, at the same period, 
were laid out and ornamented, and be-whimsied to an 
extent even surpassing their Borghese rival. They 
abounded in curious fountains, many of which tossed 
their water to the clouds. There were also a, 
ful grottos of the ‘most artificial’ construction, and 
mimic lakes adorned the scene, on which floated dimi- 
nutive men of war; and there also three bees poured 
from copper trunks three jets of water, under which 
was written some very witty Latin. 

An estimate of the splendour of the Horti Matthei 
may be obtained from the circumstance, that, on 2 ow 
of forfeiture of the inheritance, an annual outlay 
less than six thousand crowns was necessary to be ex- 
pended on them. The gardens of Frascati were of wide 
celebrity : in the centre rose a hill covered with wood, 
and naturally carved into such a fantastic outline, as if 
it had been a work of art. From its summit fell a cas- 
cade, which precipitated itself into a noble theatre of 
water, and as it fell, shone with an iridescence, when 
gleaming in the sunshine, which might vie even with 
the rainbow. Here was nature. But under the falling 
waters there was a grotto upon which vast sums must 
have been spent; and in it was a variety of instru- 
ments, played by the unwilling waters of the cascade. 
There were hydraulic organs; grumbling, uncomfort- 
able, out-of-breath contrivances, now bellowing away 
might and main, then, as the air-chest got hydrotho- 
racised, sighing out some indistinct notes of nobody 
knew what; while a spasmodic Cupid, as leader of the 
band, would twitch his arms and baton in a distressing 
irregularity of time; and three Titans at the farther 
end pound with wooden hammers a sham bit of iron 
on a sham anvil of deal; and a dance of skeletons enliven 
with their monotonous gyrations the background of 
the apparatus. Besides these, there was a monster to 
frighten ladies and little children, by roaring through a 
terrific horn ; and finally, the representation of a storm, 
with such a fury of wind, rain, and tempest, as one 
would imagine the elements m er themselves envy. 

Every one has heard tell of the famous garden of 
Tivoli. It seems to have been an exquisite place, and 
it cost altogether nearly a million. It was crowded 
with innumerable statues, and abounded in stately 
fountains. One long and broad walk was full of jets 
@eau, and each fountain ted one 

metamorphoses. Its principal /ion was a large model 
the imperial city, when ‘she sat a queen’ over the 
kingdoms of the earth. It represented all her amphi- 
theatres, shows, temples, aqueducts, arches, and streets ; 
and through it wandered a little rivulet, the repre- 
sentative of old Tiber, which gushed out of an urn 
held by a statue of the god. Farther on, a fountain of 
dragons roared out water; and a grotto, by a strange 
misnomer called the Grotto di Natura, resounded with 
the melodious wind and water strains of a large hy- 
draulic organ. The great Cardinal Richelieu had also 
expended an enormous sum in embellishing the gar- 
dens attached to his palace at Ruelle. These splendid 
gardens contained a of real nature in the midst 
of them, consisting of a corn-field, vineyards, meadows, 
and groves, which bare corn, and yielded grapes, and 


grew grass and leaves, the same as an ae farm, 
Here reaping, and harvesting, and every 

occupation were served up for the cardinal’ 8 pn 
But he was a great water wit also. In one of the walks || 
was a basilisk of copper, near which some practical joker || 
of a fountaineer was sure to be placed; and as the visitor 
was wondering at the metallic monster, he would be 
suddenly saluted with a powerful jet of water from its | 
mouth; and if he fled, the wily basilisk would set to | 
revolving rapidly, and shooting out its water to an im- 
mense distance, so that it was a certain thing for him 


walk was an admirable view of Constantine’s arch, 


painted in oil upon the wall, with the clear blue sky ap- | 


pearing so faithfully, that birds were frequently found 
dead at its foot, having dashed against the wall in the 


attempt to fly deongit! it. Artificial cascades filled the | 


air with glittering spray, and sheets of water like glass 
gleamed in the summer’s sun. There was a grotto here 
too, and this was a grotto such as nature never beheld. 


In the midst of it was a marble table, all round which | 
a sort of water banquet was displayed, various jets con- | 


tinually playing in the form of crystal goblets, glasses, 


crosses, flowers, and crowns. The roof showered down 


an everlasting rain; and in emerging from this place of 
wonders, two sharp-shooting musqueteers took a gene- 
rally successful aim at the visitor with their water- 


The Dutch gardens were mathematical whimsicalities. 
Triangles of orange-trees, ellipses of water, rhomboids 


of parterres, and parallel lines of groves, were the de- | 


light and glory of this taste. The very fountains par- 
took of the same square-set character, and played with 
a sober steadiness altogether unlike the gambols in 
which that element generally wantons. The garden of 
St Germain was famous for its subterraneous artificial 
caverns, where scenes of various kinds were performed 
by the force of water. Here were mills revolving, men 
fishing, birds chirrupping, and sundry other devices 
of curious sort, especially an Orpheus, surrounded by 
dancing animals. The celebrated gardens of Versailles 
contained, besides numerous other remarkables, a series 


of fountains which represented Aisop’s fables. The | 


t drenched to the skin. At the end of another | 


Z 


animals were all of brass, and painted in their proper | 


colours, and cast forth water, in different forms, out of | 


their mouths. The fox and the crane were thus per- 


sonated: upon a rock stood a fox, lapping something | 
from a flat gilded dish ; while the unhappy crane, whose | 
length of bill offered a serious obstacle to its joining in | 


the feast, spouted water up into the air by way of com- 
plaint. There were altogether thirty-nine such follies, 
occupying different walks. These gardens cost two 
hundred millions of francs, and altogether cover two 
hundred acres of ground. M. Girardin, who expended 
a fortune on his gardens, added to their attractions that 
of a little patch, desolate and neglected, which he called 
his ‘garden in ruins.’ He was very vain of the ‘ points’ 


about his grounds; and to call proper attention to them, | 


used to employ a band of music to wander from spot to 
spot, 80 that the eyes of visitors might be drawn in suc- 
cession to the different lions of the place. ‘In the ducal 
gardens at Gotha,’ says the Quarterly, ‘is a ruined 
of | castle, which was built complete, and then ruined ezprés 
by a few rounds of artillery !’ 

At home, another sort of oddity disfigured our gar- 
dens. ‘This was called the Topiary Art. Under the 


hands of Loudon and Wise, our evergreens underwent | 


hoses more wonderful than Ovid’s. 
said they left the marks of their scissors on every 
and bush. The ingenious Dr Plot, in his Natural His- 
tory of Oxfordshire, expresses himself in warm terms 
of admiration upon these feats of the primary shears. 


It was 


plant | 


At Hampton Court were some remarkable animals and | 
castles cut in box, and a mighty wren’s nest, which was | 


sufficiently capacious to receive a man on a seat inside. 
Box-trees were often cut into sun-dials and coats-of- 
arms, and now and then some venerable mansion gloried 
in a couple of giant guards, ‘clothed in living green,’ 
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ing as na as branches and leaves could well look. 
Listen to Horace Walpole. ‘ The venerable oak, the 
romantic beech, the useful elm, even the aspiring circuit 
of the lime, the regular round of the chestnut, and the 
almost perfectly-moulded orange-tree, were corrected by 
such fantastic admirers of symmetry. The compass and 
| square were of more use in plantations than the nursery- 
} man. Many French groves seem green chests set upon 
poles.’ Giants, animals, and monsters of horrible gro- 
tesqueness, were the pride of the day ; and the Gog and 
Magog, which may still be seen in some of our subur- 
ban citizens’ gardens, are but faint and feeble outlines 
of the colossal stature and ferocious features of their 
boxen and yew-tree ancestors. We had our water- 
jokers in England too. At Euston, in Oxfordshire, in 
the gardens of a certain worshipful gentleman, were the 
most artistic water ingenuities it has been our lot to 
meet a description of as existing in this country. They 
even drew down the marked approbation of royalty itself. 
On approaching the spot, a venerable hermit rose from 
| the ground, and after entertaining one with a ‘ neat and 
| appropriate’ speech, sank down again like a Jack-in-a- 
| box. ‘There was a small rocky island in the midst of a 
| lake, which was full of watery tricks. The visitor was 
| politely requested to walk up and view this spot; and 
| after satisfying his curiosity, and p ing to walk 
|| down again, the fountaineer would bob down, turn a 
|| cock, and send, we dare not say how many, jets d'eau 
| flying on all sides of the victim, one stream having for 
| its object his legs, another his loins, and another his 
| head. After this funny reception, he was conducted to 
look at a spaniel hunting a duck, by the force of water— 
| the automata diving and pursuing each other by turns. 
Beyond was the grotto; a hedge of sparkling jets of 
|| water rose from the ground to guard it, mimic cascades 
} foamed down in tiny cataracts, and countless streams 
| shot up, and appeared to lose themselves by being 
| caught in their return, and not suffered to fall down 
|| again. Here, too, a nightingale discoursed very liquid 
| music, and arched jets of water played with one an- 
| other, and now and then with the visitor, all hope of 
|| egress being destroyed by the sudden pouring down of 
|| a heavy rain in the doorway. The sport which this 
| caused was thought to be well worth the wetting. 
|| Probably the magnificent gardens at Chatsworth are 
the only places where anything at all similar to the 
|| above is now to be found. There are some practical 
wet jokes even here; and country bumpkins, in their 
|| native innocence, may be found willing to pay a visit to 
|| the weeping tree. The visit is never repeated. 
| After a while we are growing out of these whimsies, 
| and a purer taste is diffusing itself over our pleasure- 
| grounds; but to this hour the Chinese are even more 
I full of them than were we, or any other nation, at our 
|| Worst. Macartney says, ‘it is the excellence of a Chi- 
|| Nese gardener to conquer nature,’ and it must be con- 
fessed it is an excellence which is pretty common in 
China, for by no stretch of the imagination can nature 
be recognised, excepting in her productions in their 
gardens. The Chinese emperor’s pleasure-garden con- 
tained, it is said, two hundred palaces, and was on a 
| scale of great magnificence. Artificial rocks rose up 
|| out of flat plains; canals and serpentising bridges en- 
livened the scene; and here the emperor played at agri- 
culture and commerce. A small corn-field was reaped 
|| and carried home right under his celestial eyes; and as 
an amusement for him within doors, shops were erected, 
and business done as in the city, with all its minutia, 
| especially with the tricks of trade. Practical jokes are 
| still in great vogue, and the walks are broken of pur- 
| pose into holes and foot-traps, the fun being to get into 
| them and get out again with limping, if not broken 
limbs. Nice, tempting, green, grassy little plots inter- 
sect some of them, on which, if the visitor plant his 
foot, he sinks to his middle in a bog. In these cases, 
— must not unfrequently become rather 


We might go on almost ad infinitum on this inex- 
haustible subject: we prefer to stop. Our object has 
been to expose the puerilities with which the childish 
taste of men has dishonoured what Lord Bacon declared 
to be ‘the purest of all human pleasures.’ At no time 
do the most exquisite works of man endure a compa- 
rison with those of his Maker—how much less so when 
it is a few childish toys, with their babbling and squirt- 
ing absurdities, which are unnaturally united with the 
exquisite scenery and chaste creations which have pro- 
ceeded from His hands! 


MUSIC IN SWEDEN. 


Ar atime when the sceptre of song is so gracefully 
swayed by a native of Sweden, it may not be unin- 
teresting to our readers to receive a slight sketch of 
the early progress of that science in a country which 
has given birth to Jenny Lind—to her who possesses 
not only the rare and wondrous power of fascinating all 
ages and all classes in this unimaginative country, 
from the prince to the peasant—from the gray-haired 
man to the youthful stripling—but whose unobtrusive 
virtues have likewise commanded the respect and ad- 
miration of all those who know how to appreciate the 
difficulty of her position. 

Apart from her glorious gift of song, and her great 
dramatic talent, Jenny Lind is a remarkable person, 
uniting, as she does, the naive innocence of childhood 
and the gentle tenderness of woman, to that firmness 
and intelligence which are more peculiarly characteris- 
tic of another sex. But she is worthy of being praised 
by nobler and more gifted pens than ours; so having 
yielded our passing homage to the queen of song, we 
return to the proposed sketch of the early history of 
music in her native country, Sweden. And truly we 
have to tell of no lordly bower, wherein the bard was wel- 
comed with reverence and love—‘ High placed in hall, 
a welcome guest,’ whose stirring strains impelled each 
listening knight to deeds of valour and renown; neither 
have we to speak of those lighter measures which wake 
up the joyous feelings of youth to the festive dance; for 
the ancient Swedes had, with regard to their amuse- 
ments, some singular laws and customs peculiar to 
themselves. Amongst all the other nations of the 
earth—whether breathing the soft sunny air of the 
south, or living in the hardier atmosphere of our 
northern latitudes—dancing has ever been a favourite 
pastime; but the Swedes had no knowledge of this 
peaceful art, because their legislators had, from some 
mistaken conception, forbidden the indulgence of music, 
and had even branded musicians as infamous persons, 
and as being dangerous to the state. Even at so late a 
period as the beginning of the sixteenth century, a law 
was enacted banishing all musicians from the king- 
dom, and allowing of their being slain in what place 
soever they might be found. It is true that a nominal 
penalty was attached to this destruction of human life; 
but it was so slight a one, as to deserve the sarcastic 
observation of Archenholz, in his Life of Gustavus Vasa 
(vol. i. p. 113), wherein he says that the murder of a 
musician seemed to be regarded in Sweden rather as 
a joke than a crime. The only penalty imposed on 
the slayer was the obligation to bestow upon the heir 
of the murdered man a pair of new shoes, 2 pair of 
gloves, and a three-year-old calf. Even this in- 
demnity, conceded oftentimes as the price of a father’s or 
a brother’s life, proved in general to be a mere mockery 
through the conditions attached to the gift; for the heir 
lost his right to it unless he submitted to a ceremony, 
which, in its absurd and humiliating accompaniments, 
was worthy of that barbarous period. 

The calf’s tail was anointed with grease, and the ani- 
mal having been led to the top of a hill, its slippery tail 
was placed in the inheritor’s hand. The murderer then 
seizing a heavy bludgeon, dealt some furious blows upon 
the creature’s back, impelling it to flight; and if the in- 
jured person could his hold, the beast became his 
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Property. If, on the contrary, the tail escaped out of 
hands, he lost his right to it, and became the laugh- 
ing-stock of the crowd who were wont to assemble on 
such occasions. 

These barbarous customs continued until the middle 
of the sixteenth century, when Gustavus Vasa, re- 
solving to abolish laws which would have been ludicrous 
but for their ferocity, summoned to his court several 
foreign musicians, and at the same time introduced into 
Sweden the art of dancing, hitherto unknown there. 

By way of marking more effectually his royal appro- 
bation of the heretofore proscribed arts of music and 


dancing, Gustavus was wont, at the close of almost 
every evening, to lead the dance in his palace halls, 
being accompanied the while by the music of the royal 


The art of music is now regarded in Sweden as an 
important part of education, and especially amongst 
females ; and its professors are held in such high esti- 
mation, that they are received with distinguished cour- 
tesy in the highest circles of society. Nor is this pre- 
dilection for music confined only to the more educated 
classes of the people; for on every occasion of social 
festivity the voice of song is heard among the pea- 
santry, and their national ballads, so long proscribed by 
an ill-conceived policy, still live in the hearts of the 
for their simple pathos and 

uty. 


Among the mountains of Sweden a peculiar kind of 
trumpet, made of the bark of boxwood, is used by the 
shepherds, who call it mir. This instrument is about 
four feet in length; and although its blast is so power- 
ful as to scare away the wild beasts, yet its tones, as 
they echo across the mountain lochs of that singular 
region, are by no means unpleasing to the ear. 

Hitherto the Swedes, in spite of their taste for music, 
have not (with one brilliant exception) evinced much 
ome for this fascinating science; and in the Stock- 

m theatre, French and Italian compositions are those 
which are most in vogue. This capital has, however, 
- Need of music, founded in 1772 by Gustavus 


A MESSAGE FROM THE MISSISSIPPI 


An emigrant is no sooner settled in his new quarters, 
than he becomes as anxious as Vanderdecken himself 
to send a message home. It is usually a message of 
invitation. He describes his promised land as it ap- 
peared to him before his arrival, and thus claims credit 
from his friends for the judgment and sagacity he has 
exhibited in his choice. No one likes to own himself in 
the wrong. He conceals the fact even from himself; 
and if the emigrant does not all at once find himself in 
smooth water, why, this was only to be expected. It 
is a fine country, anything grows in it; and if people 
will only bring means, industry, knowledge, and pa- 
tience into the field, they will come in time to live like 
princes, and die patriarchs. His correspondent at home 
in the meantime does his part: he disseminates the 
Message far and near; and in his own circle at least 
it tells to purpose. One might reasonably doubt a 
newspaper, whose writers have no substance, shape, or 
name; but when the message in question comes from 
our own, or a neighbour’s acquaintance—in fact, from 
that John Smith whom we all know, or have heard of, 
we should be infidels indeed to disbelieve. 

Emigrants, generally speaking, have no intention to 
mislead; and yet it so happens that the worst fields 
| have always had their eulogists as well as the best. 
For our part, who have watched with the utmost atten- 
tion the progress of emigration, we confess frankly that 
we now dread giving an opinion upon the subject at all. 
Every post brings us letters requesting our advice as 


to the choice of a new home; and to every letter our 
answer is the same, that, under existing circumstances, 
we cannot take the responsibility of influencing so fate- | 
ful a step. We are glad, notwithstanding, to make || 
public from time to time such matters of information 
as may come in our way; and in the present paper we 
lend our aid in disseminating a Message from the Mis- 
sissippi, which contains some practical details, and 
enough, besides, to show that the writer is not entirely 
blinded by his preconceived notions. 

Our emigrant found himself in the first place at New 
Orleans, and in some employment, which is not de- 
scribed, when he was attacked by dysentery, and in 
six or seven days reduced to the brink of the grave, 
This disease, it appears, is very prevalent in the whole 
valley of the Mississippi; in which, we may remark, 
is comprehended the valleys of the Ohio, Illinois, and 
other feeders, and generally the country called the 
West. In temperate latitudes it is rarely fatal; but in 
the burning climate of the south, it is as deadly as the 
yellow fever, and more painful to the victim. The 
sufferer in question could not walk without support ; 
and finding the idea disagreeable of dying in a bed at 
New Orleans, the net curtains of which were surrounded 
day and night by a full band of mosquitoes, he suddenly 
determined upon ‘ going west.’ 

‘Going west’ at home, with feference to a journey, 
may mean going from Edinburgh to Glasgow, or from 
London to Bristol; but in America the expression ap- 
pears to apply exclusively to that part of the country 
which lies to the west of the eastern coast, but north of 
New Orleans. The particular part of the West fixed | 
upon by our invalid was Cincinnati—a distance of some | 
sixteen hundred miles; the voyage to which occupies 
from six to fourteen days, according to the swiftness of | 
the steamer, and costs from ten to fifteen dollars in 
the cabin, including an abundant table. This, however, | 
is ‘barring accidents, as our traveller found to his | 
cost. 


The morning after they left New Orleans, being the | 
2ist of June last, while bowling gaily along, about | 
three hundred yards from the shore, they felt the vessel | 
bump against something in the river. A party of 
volunteers from Mexico, who were on board, remarked 
that it was as hard a lick as they had given the enemy | 
at Monterey; but while all were enjoying the joke,a | 
heavy lurch stilled their laughter, and presently a voice 
shrieked that the ship was sinking. And so indeed it | 
proved; for she had struck upon a snag, and our in- 
valid, who had before been hardly able to crawl along 
the deck, starting up with the energy of mortal terror, 
had little more than time to buffet his way through the 
struggling crowd, and throw himself overboard, when 
she went down. He swam to the shore, leaving be- | 
hind almost his whole baggage—and his dysentery. In | 
fact, the hydropathic treatment (assisted, no doubt, by 
the fright) cured him of his disorder. From that | 
moment he began to improve rapidly, and he pursued 
his way to Cincinnati a poorer and a healthier man 
than before his embarkation. 

He made his way to Baton Rouge, a small town situ- 
ated on the first rising ground up the river from New | 
Orleans; and there waited two days, with the heat at 
93 degrees in the shade, till the arrival of an upward- 
bound steamer, in which he embarked. Five dollars of | 
his passage money were returned by the owners of the | 
lost vessel, and ten dollars charged by the new convey- | 
ance; so that, upon the whole, his trip cost him twenty 
dollars instead of fifteen. But he wisely balanced this 
by his renovated health, and pursued his journey in 
good spirits. 

The lower part of the Mississippi our emigrant found 
interesting only from the extreme beauty of the foliage, 
with which the country on either side of the river was 


swamp, the i vapours of which rendered the 
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clearings of comparatively rare occurrence. The tide 


of population was flowing past this abode of death; and 
at a distance of one thousand miles from New Orleans, 
turned up into the Ohio, to seek the wholesome breezes 
of the north. Our traveller is enthusiastic in his praise 
of the scenery of this great feeder of the Mississippi; 
which is thus characterised by a more eloquent pen 
than his:—‘ The shores of the Ohio do not anywhere 
present that savage grandeur which often characterises 
our larger streams. No tall cliffs, no bare peaks, nor 
sterile mountains, impress a sentiment of dreariness on 
the mind. The hills are high, but gracefully curved, 
and everywhere clothed with verdure. There is a lone- 
liness arising from the absence of population, a wildness 
in the variegated hues of the forest, and in the notes of 
the feathered tribes; but the traveller feels none of that 
depression which results from a consciousness of entire 
insulation from his species, none of that awe which is 
inspired by those terrific outlines that display the con- 
vulsions of nature, or threaten the existence of the be- 
holder. It is impossible to gaze on the fertile hills and 
rich bottoms that extend on either side, without fancy- 
ing them peopled; and even where no signs of popula- 
tion appear, the imagination is continually reaching 
forward to the period when these luxuriant spots shall 
maintain their millions. 

‘ Approaching towards Cincinnati, the scenery be- 
comes more monotonous. ‘The hills recede from the 
river, and are less elevated. The bottom lands begin to 
spread out from the margin of the water. Heavy 
forests cover the banks, and limit the prospect. But 
the woodland is arrayed in a splendour of beauty, 
which renders it the chief object of attraction. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than the first appearance of the 
vegetation in the spring, when the woods are seen 
rapidly discarding the dark and dusky habiliments of 
winter, and assuming their vernal robes. The gum-tree 
is clad in the richest green ; the dogwood and red-bud 
are laden with flowers of the purest white and deepest 


| scarlet ; the buckeye bends under the weight of its exu- 
_ berant blossoms. 


The oak, the elm, the walnut, the 
sycamore, the beech, the hickory, and the maple, which 
here tower to a great height, have yielded to the sun- 
beams, and display their bursting buds and expanding 
flowers. The tulip-tree waves its long branches, and 
its yellow flowers high in the air. The wild rose, the 
sweetbrier, and the vine, are shooting into verdure; 


' and clinging to their sturdy neighbours, modestly pre- 


fer their claims to admiration, while they afford de- 


_ lightfal promise of fruit and fragrance.’ * 


‘The emigrant found Cincinnati a very healthy and 


| thriving city, with some splendid buildings ; but, like all 
| other American cities he had seen, not to be compared 
| with places of the same size in England. 


* You will 
observe,’ he says, ‘alongside of as good a dwelling as can 


| be put up, one made of timber in genuine backwood 


style, and occupied perhaps by one of O’Connell’s pea- 
santry, who thinks that all human felicity consists in 


| filth and pigs.’ Pigs and cattle, indeed, appear from his 


description to be the masters of the place, and must 
continue to be so, so long as the ruling passion of the 
citizens is the love of ‘ dollars and popularity.’ A town- 


| councilman may desire to introduce plans for clearing 


the streets, and bringing their four-footed promenaders 
under some control: but what effect would this have 
on his chances of re-election? That is the respect 
which gives him pause, and makes Cincinnati a filthy 
and pig-ridden town. 

Another trifling inconvenience at Cincinnati is the 
custom of the sovereign people righting their wrongs 
with the gun and the knife. New Orleans and Galveston 
are reckoned the headquarters of the duellists: but the 
emigrant, while at the former place, did not hear of 
more than some half-dozen fatal rencounters ; where- 
as during his nine weeks’ sojourn at Cincinnati a score 
of such murders occurred. 


* Judge Hall's Notes on the Western States, 


‘If Bessy was here,’ says he—Who is Bessy? We 
cannot tell: but this would be the routine of her em- 
ployment. She must get up at five o'clock in the 
morning, for by this time the whole population (with 
the exception, we presume, of some of the gentlefolks) 
is astir, and taking her basket on her arm, go out to 
cater for the day. In the market streets she will find 
country wagons ranged in interminable lines, with 
fruit and vegetables of all kinds, said by travellers 
to be among the finest in the world, displayed on their 


from a distance of one hundred and fifty miles. In 
three different market-houses she will have an oppor- 
tunity of selecting meat, poultry, cheese, and other 
matters for the daily consumption, for the market is 
held here every day ; for which she will have to expend 
but little money—the price of pork being only 2d., 
mutton 2d., and beef 4d. per lb.; and she may send 
home a barrel of flour of 220 lbs. for 18s. 9d., or about 
a penny a pound. ‘Tea she will buy at 2s., coffee at: 
4}d., and the best sugar at 4d. a pound. But all this is 
not done without a struggle; for the crowd is great, 
and the shoving and pushing of men, women, dogs, 
pigs, and cattle far from polite. Bessy will think to 
herself what sort of figure Miss Wilhelmina Scroggins 
of her town would make in the medley; and as she lugs 
her now heavy basket through the thick of the press, 
she will smile at the idea her imagination conjures up. 
And this smile, we will venture to say, will do more 
for her than ali her struggles; for the pale American 
will soften as he looks at the rosy cheeks she has im- 
ported from the other side of the ocean; the lean, 
lanky, lengthy down-easter will shuffle awkwardly out of 
her way; and the short, chubby Dutchwoman, reflect- 
ing the good-humour in her own round face, will draw 
in her breath to let her pass. 

When at length she gets home, she must tuck up her 
sleeves and set to work with a will, in order to have 
breakfast ready for the household by half-past six 
o'clock exactly, as the men commence their work at 
seven. At this meal ‘everything that man need de- 
sire’ is placed upon the table; and the same exhibition 
is repeated at twelve o’clock for dinner, and at half-past 
six or seven o’clock for sipper. ‘The wages which fur- 
nish this abundant housekeeping are good, considering 
the cheapness of provisions ; mechanics receiving from 
seven to twelve dollars, according to trade and pro- 
ficiency; and some old hands as much as fifteen 
dollars. House rent, however, is comparatively high, 
and the business therefore of house-building is a good 


one. 

With a little capital, however, it is our emigrant’s 
opinion—and this, in fact, is the burden of his Message 
—that great profits may be made in many ways, and 
with but little exertion. Good land, he tells us, sells 
for twenty dollars an acre; and a ‘splendid country’ 
it is; where the grape grows well, and pays handsomely 
for its cultivation. It was his intention, however, to go 
by and by into the neighbouring state of Indiana, or 
else Illinois; where, he says, the purchase of a farm 
will not cost him more than a ‘year’s rent of one in 
England! He could buy a good horse for twenty dol- 
lars, a cow and calf for eight dollars, a sheep for three- 
fourths of a dollar, and a capital pig for ‘almost 
nothing.’ 

In Indiana, the Indian reserve, it appears, is now in 
the market, of which the government price is only one 
and a quarter dollar per acre. But the drawback is, that 
the land is so heavily timbered, that a farmer could do 
nothing single-handed, and labour in that country is, as 
we have seen, very costly. Our emigrant, therefore, 
proposes that his brother shall join him, asserting that 
they could purchase one hundred and sixty acres of 
land for two hundred dollars, run up a log hut for 
twenty-five more, and be at once independent. While 
eulogising, however, the comfortable position of the 
farmers, he makes it clearly understood that its indis- 


pensable condition is ceaseless industry Every man 


tail-boards; some of them having come to the town |! 
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of them must be his own weaver, tailor, cobbler, and 
joiner, and attend besides to the work of his farm. The 
following calculation he gives at more length :— 


200 dollars. 


100 acres of land, atijdollar, - - 

2 horses, at 20 dollars, - - - 

2 cows, at 8 dollars, - - - 

10 sheep, at 75 cents, - - - 
447 dollars. 

To this many other items will be added even by the 
least reflecting ; but, upon the whole, if our emigrant be 
not exceedingly sanguine, it would seem actually possible 
for a man to set up in a moderate way as an Indiana 
farmer with a capital of L.150. Such at least is the pur- 
port of the present Message from the celebrated Ameri- 
can territory, known generally as the West, or otherwise 
as a portion of the Valley of the Mississippi. 


TASTES OF THE GUARDSMEN IN 
LITERATURE. 


A curtovs document has come into our hands, a manu- 
script list of the books forming a library for the use of 
the privates of one of the household regiments, with 
marks made at the particular works which are ‘the 
most popular with the men.’ The selection, we may 
remark, is much better in this case than it appeared to 
us to be in a regimental catalogue which we perused 
some time ago, and which, we were told, was of general 
application. In that case a vast number of the books 
appeared unsuitable to a singular degree. In this in- 
stance, where, we understand, a special care was exer- 
cised by one of the officers, the selection, though not 
incapable, we humbly think, of improvement, is on 
the whole good. With regard to the preferences shown 
by the men for particular books, it occurs to us that to 
learn what these are may serve not merely to gratify 
curiosity, but to guide others in making selections of 7 
books for persons of limited education. We therefore 
shall indicate them, as far as can conveniently be done 
in these columns. 

Of books of history the catalogue contains twenty-five. 
Here we find the favourites are—Brenton’s Naval His- 
tory, The Wellington Despatches, Voltaire’s Charles XII., 
The Siege of Gibraltar, Hume and Smollett’s History of 
England, and Thiers’s Revolution. On Gibbon, Plutarch, 
Josephus, Knight’s London, Chambers’s History of the 
Rebellion of 1745, The Pictorial History of England, &c. 
no remark is made. In biography, Scott’s Napoleon, 
Clarke’s Life of Wellington, The Buccaneers, Macken- 
zie’s Naval Biography, Peter the Great, and Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, are marked with approbation ; while Crom- 
well, Watt, Columbus, Exmouth, Hardy Vaux, Vidocq, 
Madame du Barri, Benvenuto Cellini, Kotzebue, &c. are 
to be understood as comparatively neglected. There 
are fifteen religious books, four of which are in esteem 
amongst the Guards—The Pilgrim’s Progress (where is 
it not a favourite?), Hervey’s Meditations, The Holy 
War, and Watt’s Sermons. We are to suppose that 
less regard is paid to Williams’s Missionary Enterprises, 
Paley’s Evidences, Abbot’s Young Christian, Richmond's 
Annals of the Poor, The Guide to Heaven, Religious 


Southey, Scott, and Byron; whereof only Southey and 


Scott are unmarked. Then follow the novels and ro- 
mances, which may be said to form the bulk of the library, 
as was perhaps to be expected, however much it may be 
regretted. The marks of admiration are thick sown over 
this class: Scott, Bulwer, Dickens, are favourites, as a 
matter of course (Martin Chuzzlewit an exception, in the 
last instance); so are Mr Gleig and Captain Marryatt, 
as was also, in some degree, to be expected. But one is 
surprised a little to find James more in favour than 
Cooper. Galt has no marks; neither, as a general rule, 
have any of the older novelists, as Smollett and Sterne, 
The rollicking humours of Mr Lever are in good es- 
teem; so are the exciting marvels of Eugene Sue; not 
so the quiet pleasantries of Washington Irving. We 
next come to voyages and travels, where, out of twelve 
books, but one is in favour—The Modern Traveller (a 
sort of essence of books of travels), in thirty-four vo- 
lumes, by Josiah Condor. Then comes ‘ Philosophy,’ 
limited to eleven books, whereof Combe’s Phrenology 
and Constitution of Man, Lectures on Astronomy, Di- 
vine Dialogues, The Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi- 
culties, and Bingley’s Useful Knowledge, are distin- 
guished as popular. Amongst a final class of ‘ Miscel- 
laneous’—The Penny and Saturday Magazines, Cham- 
bers’s Journal and Information for the People, The Tales 
of the Borders, The London Journal, and Bentley’s and 
Ainsworth’s Magazines, are in repute; while Hone’s 
Year-Book, The Rambler, and even The Military Bijou, 
are undistinguished. 

We cannot conclude without expressing the pleasure 
we feel in reflecting that the intellectual and moral 
condition of the poor soldier is now a matter of concern 
and regard to his superiors, and that even under ar- 
rangements which cannot be considered as complete, he 
has at his command a means of spending his spare time 
in what will advance him in intelligence and as a re- 
sponsible being, instead of being condemned, as for- 
merly, to the idle promenade, the corrupting street, or 
the debauching public-house. We would, however, 
strongly press upon the officers the necessity of seeing 
carefully after the selection of the books for the regi- 
mental libraries. Many in the catalogues we have seen 
might as well not have been there, while many accept- 
able and instructive books are wanting.* 


THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY. 


Ir can hardly be supposed that the popular works of 
fiction of the present day are destined to occupy a _ 
permanent place in our national literature. Romance, 
considered as an art, arose by slow degrees to the ele- || 
vation it assumed under Scott; but no sooner had the | 
grave closed over that great master, than his legitimate | 
sway gave place to the wildest anarchy. It was no | 
longer sufficient to be natural. Virtue and vice were | 
no longer considered as conditions arising out of cir- || 
cumstances, but as independent qualities turned loose | 
upon the world, like Harlequin and Pantaloon, to | 
tumble their way through all sorts of impossibilities. | 
Education, position, example, were of no consequence: | 
the most sensitive delicacy, the most heroic goodness, | 
were found flourishing in the very sinks of infamy. || 
Poverty, nay, want itself, had lost its chilling influence. |, 
Its offspring under the new régime was generosity and 
high-mindedness ; while, by the same rule of contrary, | 
meanness and rascality were the sure concomitants of 
wealth and station. 
Anything that promises to a | 
Eb tone must be considered interesting, if 
not important; and, invested with this extrinsic dig- 
nity, a volume just now arrests our attention in a way 
which its own merits would hardly account for.t The 
‘ Bachelor of the Albany,’ by some miracle or other, has 
escaped the epidemic 3 and though not particu- 


* A list of popular books, of which there are cheap editions, was 
given, with prices and names of publishers, No. 73, new series. 
+ Chapman and Hall. 
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tarly strong, is at least Its characters, takin 


ly, are natural 


as conceptions, | ine 


odes wrought out; and the idea is suggested 
!| throughout the whole book that the author has in him, 


to a respectable extent, the stuff of which a good novel 
writer is made. In the meantime he has merely 
sketched in his persons, but, with one exception, left 
them unfinished. MrS for instance, as the beau 
ideal of a wealthy British merchant, is admirable as a 
literary portrait, but quite useless as a character in the 
novel. The author describes what he is, but does not 
put him in action, to let him show his own paces and 
tell his own story. And this is generally characteristic 
of the book, which exhibits a remarkably clear con- 
ception, but as remarkable a poverty in execution. The 
exception we have alluded to is the ‘ Bachelor of the 
Albany.’ ‘Imagine a small, well-made man, with a 
smart, compact figure, excessively erect, his action 
somewhat martial, his eye gray, cold, peevish, critical, 
and contemptuous; a mouth small and sarcastic ; a nose 
long and vulpine; complexion a pale dry red; hair stiff 
and silvery, and evidently under the severest discipline 
to which brush and comb could subject it, with a view 
to its impartial distribution on each side of a head 
which was carried so high, and with such an air, that 
it was clear the organs of firmness, combativeness, and 
self-esteem were superbly developed. With the excep- 
tion of a plain, but rich robe-de-chambre, his morning 
toilette was complete: trousers of shepherd’s plaid, 
seemingly made by a military tailor, and tightly 
strapped down over a pair of manifest Hoby’s; a 
double-breasted cashmere waistcoat, of what mercers 
call the shaw] pattern ; the shirt-collar severely starched, 
and a little too exalted above a cravat of dark-blue silk, 
carefully folded, and tied with a simple, but an exact 
knot.’ 

The habitat of this fine animal is well described. 
His chambers in the Albany (as all London readers 
know, a secluded and covered-in street of apartments 
for wealthy bachelors and fugitive married men in 
the neighbourhood of Piccadilly); his rigid and pe- 
culiar habits; the awful care of his servant, and the 
man’s anxious and frightened glance round the room, 
to see finally that everything is in its place before the 
appearance of his master to breakfast—all this is in a 
high style of art. The visitor is his old friend Mr 
Spread, the wealthy merchant, and in this conversation 
is brought out the germ of the story. The following 
little incident occurring in the midst, illustrates amus- 
ingly the feverish impatience of the bachelor’s cha- 
racter. ‘ The bell of the outer door rang, and Reynolds 
came in to receive his master’s pleasure as to the per- 
+ ee were to be honoured with, or be refused, an 
audience. 


“Til see Mr Smith. You know him—a tall man?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the valet. 

‘And it was Mr Smith. Barker proceeded to the 
antechamber to receive him, and presently Spread 
heard the bachelor speaking in his gruffest manner, 
obviously much exasperated by something that his 
visitor had either done or said. Then doors were 
opened abruptly and shut violently, after which succes- 
sion of noises Barker returned in a sultry chafe, and it 
was some time before Spread could divine the cause of 
his agitation. 

“ Animals’ friends—stupidity of servants —asses — 

imals’ friends— vagabonds—vice-president— 
me—imagine ”—— 

* Spread looked as if he would like some more lucid 
explanation of what had occurred. 

“ A scoundrel !—not the Mr Smith I wanted to see— 
aes a confounded society called the Animals’ 


«Wanted: me to, accept the ofice of 

“Wanted me to accept vice- t. 

Imagine, vice-president of the Animals’ 
“ A very responsible office!” said Spread with mock 
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gj solemnity. “They are going to a deputation 
the Pope, to interest tien to ont t down ull. 
baiting in Spain. You would be the second personage 
in the embassy.”’ 


The drift of the story, as the skilful novel reader will at 
once observe, is to break through the habits of the fierce 
bachelor, and to break down his system. ‘ It was the 
glory of Mr Barker that he had neither wife nor child, 
neither a house, an office, nor a vote ; he was dependent 
= nobody, and nobody was dependent on him; it was 

ible to be more unattached than he was—impos- 
to have fewer ties, without entirely forsaking the 
heants of men. And just so it is the glory of our 
author to fling the shackles of circumstance over this 
haughty freedom ; to bind Mr Barker hand and foot in 
the sympathies and relationship of wenn to drive him 
forth of his beloved Albany; to compel him into the 
business of life, which he abominates; into t, 
which enrages him ; and finally, into matrimony itself. 

Mr Barker sets out to visit his friend at Liverpool, 
and in the railway train he meets a youth who is des- 
tined to haunt the old bachelor like a spectre throughout 
the volume. The youth is as solitary in the world as a 
bachelor can be, and is going about trying to ‘ hunt up’ 
an uncle, whom Mr Barker supposes, from his conversa- 
tion, to be himself. The feelings with which he makes 
this discovery may be conjectured from the portrait of 
the young gentleman. ‘ His vis-a-vis was a raw youth, 
of eighteen or twenty, with a round rosy face, and a 
simple, good-humoured physiognomy ; he was immersed 
in an immense rough coat, like a bear’s skin, with enor- 
mous mother-of-pearl buttons, and a dozen pockets of 
all sizes and in all positions. In fact he looked some- 
thing like a brown bear, or a great water-dog, sitting on - 
its hind-legs; and he kept his neighbours in constant 
alarm, by sometimes pulling out a cigar-case, as if he 
meant to commence smoking ; sometimes producing a 
three-barrelled pocket-pistol, and examining the prim- 
ing; sometimes displaying a wonderful knife with a 
hundred blades; and every now and then giving a blast 
with a hunting-horn, which he had bought, he informed 
an elderly lady beside him, at a shop in High Holborn, 
adding that it was a great bargain, and that if she ever 
wanted a thing of the kind, he would recommend her to 
go to the same place. “ Have a care, sir. I hope your 
pistol is not loaded,” Mr Barker at length broke out in 
a surly tone, with a look stili surlier, at the formidable 
simpleton in the enormous rough coat, who, in exhi- 
biting the pistol to the plump maid, had repeatedly 
pointed it right at his head. The old lady had already, 
in her capacity of protectress-general, cautioned the 
youth twenty times against shooting himself, which was 
the least part of the danger to be apprehended. None 
of these remonstrances, however, proving successful, the 
cool man took a different course. He expressed a curio- 
sity to examine the pistol; and the moment it was 
placed in his hands, he extended it out of the window, 
and a couple of sharp reports instantly proved that two 
of the barrels had been loaded. The innocent youth, 
far from taking offence, laughed loud, said it was funny, 
and called the cool man a famously sensible fellow—a 
compliment which that gentleman could not have re- 
turned with the slightest respect for truth. What 
a relief it was when, as the train approached the next 
station, the nephew in search of an uncle informed his 
companions that he was under the necessity of depriv- 
ing them of his attractive society! He took y Hol in the 
most troublesome and obstreperous. manner possible, 
elbowing everybody, then insisting on shaking their 
hands, then kicking their shins, then begging their par- 
dons, then pressing his cigars on the gentlemen (Mr 
Barker particularly), and looking very much _ 
to kiss the fat lady’s-maid, who looked equally well- 
inclined to submit to his impudence. At length, after 
nearly crushing the quiet little girl in the corner into a 
mummy, and poking out the old lady’s eye with the 
mouthpiece of the Prey eee he jumped out of the 
carriage with a whoop like a Cherokee Indian; and 
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after committing twenty more outrages, while looking 
after his luggage, clambered, alternately shouting and 
winding his horn, on the top of an omnibus, which stood 
hard by waiting for passengers.’ 

In the same conveyance he meets with a solitary 

little girl, who turns out at the end of the 
volume to be the daughter of an early friend; and 
much ‘to his surprise and annoyance, he finds himself 
acting as the escort of this wandering damsel, and car- 
rying a -bag (imagining it to be his own) for a 
old lady, a certain Mrs Briscoe, and her fat maid 
. A mistake of the old lady, who is one of the 
guests at Mr Spread’s, gives the first hint of his matri- 
monial fate. ‘But Mab was not Barker's only female 
visitor that night. Mrs Briscoe having dosed her maid 
(who had no other fever than that which she might 
well have caught from the pile of blankets over 
her) with a bottle which was to be taken every third 
hour, had promised to return in due time to administer 
the second draught; and had arranged that, should 
Mistress Letty be asleep, she would leave a light in her 
room, and also her own watch, so as to enable the poor 
thing (whose only complaint was laziness) to help her- 
self to the contents of the bottle during the rest of the 
night. Proceeding about two o’clock in the morning 
to carry this design into execution, she found her watch 
out of order, and it immediately occurred to her to bor- 
row a watch from one of the Smyly girls. The old lady 
trotted off with the watch, and, mistaking doors, en- 
tered Mr Barker’s room instead of Letty’s. The rooms 
were similar in size and furniture; and by the dim 
light which the taper gave (only, in fact, making dark- 
ness visible), there was no very striking difference be- 
tween the bachelor and the maid, buried as both were 
under huge mountains of bedclothes. The old lady 
accordingly, having listened to Barker’s breathing, and 
carefully tucked him in, deposited the light (with a 
bottle and a spoon) on a small table which stood at the 
side of the bed, shrouded by the curtains; and having 
placed the watch in a convenient position (not observ- 
ing Barker’s watch, which was lying there too), retired 
noiselessly, highly satisfied with herself for all her be- 
nevolent arrangements. But several hours afterwards, 
growing fidgetty again, and thinking that the watch 
would be of more use to herself than to Letty, she re- 
turned, tucked Barker in again with the utmost tender- 
ness, and carried off his watch instead of Miss Smyly’s, 
which it resembled extremely. ‘The man-servant, who 
came to the bachelor’s room at eight o’clock the next 
morning (and a thoroughly English winter’s morning it 
was, not very distinguishable from night), removed the 
candlestick, with the bottle and spoon; and when Mr 
Barker rose, and had completed his toilette, he took 
up the watch which he found on the table, placed it in 
his waistcoat pocket, and went down to breakfast. Mrs 
Briscoe, on her part, before she went down, was very 
particular in returning Miss Laura Smyly her property, 
or what she believed to be such.’ The result may be 
conceived, when an explanation takes place the next 
morning. 

Mr Barker is exhibited in various adventures of this 
kind, to his no small irritation and discomfiture, but 
always drawing oti by degrees to the overthrow of his 
Albany peculiarities, and the consummation of his fate. 
The incidents, however, as might be expected from the 
author’s want of artistical skill, are not well managed : 
it is in the conversations, and there alone, in which he 
shines; and for this reason it is hardly possible for the 
reviewer, when so much restricted in space as we are, 
to give a fair specimen of the book. Let us try, how- 
ever, to present at least the anatomy of a scene at a 
wealthy miser’s dinner-table. 

* Mrs Spread, drawing her shawl well about her, took 
the interest of a curious observer of social phenomena 
in reviewing the array upon the table; and she thought, 
upon the whoie, that it looked surprisingly well: the 
cloth was whiter than she had anticipated, the glass 
brighter, and the argentine and albata did their best 


to look silvery—what could albata and argentine do 
more? Then there was a splendid epergne, borrowed 
from the Prouts; it was stocked with evergreens—the 
ivy, the arbutus, and the holly; they looked wintry, 
certainly, but then they were fresh and healthy, and 
for Mr Barker they produced the very desirable effect 
of interposing between him and the polar Mrs Narrow- 
smith’s hideous head-gear. Barker was very cold; and 
as he sat with his back to the fireplace, he turned | 
round to see how it was that no heat reached him. | 
There was a fire in the grate, but it had evidently been 
lighted not an hour before. It yielded a great deal of 
smoke, but no warmth whatever. While he was | 
directing Mrs Spread’s attention to these agreeable | 
incidents of a house-warming, the page put a finishing 
touch to the piece, by running up and asking the | 
bachelor—* Would he like to have a fire-screen?” 

‘The miser asked Barker to take wine—sherry, | 
Mrs Spread could evidently see that Barker would have 
given the wine another appellation. In fact it was a | 
mixture of the grapes of Cadiz and the Cape. Mr 
Narrowsmith was as roguish about wine, and as prac- |, 
tised a garbler of the grape, as the most disingenuous | 
vintner in Liverpool. 

‘Now the fish came—a magnificent turbot, to do the | 
miser justice, but it was a little overdone, and the || 
sauce was execrable. 

*Mr Spread had been separated by some accident 
from the fair East Indian, and sat between Mrs Crack- 
enthorpe and Mrs Marable. ‘The one was a dissyllabic, 

“ You find this frosty weather agreeable, 2” to || 


“I should think there must be skating in some 


“Do you?” 

“I was very fond of skating in my young days.” 

“ Were you?” 

* Then he tried Mrs Crackenthorpe. 

‘ ag you been lately in London ?” 

0.” 

* oa sister lives in London, if I remember right?” 

es.” 

9 a know my friend Upton, I think?” 

“ 0.” 

Pe you think this room a little cool?” 

“ es.” 

“You find your new house comfortable, I hope, Nar- 
rowsmith?” said Mr Spread, giving the ladies up, and 
making one of those remarks indispensable at house- 
warmings. 

“Very,” squeeled the host in his wiry, gibbering 
voice; “ warm and comfortable—very. Don’t you think 
the atmosphere of this room agreeable? Well, I assure 
you, it’s the coldest room in the house.” 

“Except the kitchen,” muttered Barker to his fair 
neighbour. 

“We found it not easy to warm the house we lived 
in before,” said Mrs Narrowsmith. 
“ Did she ever try coals?” growled Barker again. 

‘Mrs Spread was wretched about her husband, and 
was continually saying to Mr Barker, “I fear he will 
get his death of cold. Do you think the window behind 
_ can be open? How happy I am Augusta is not 

ere.” 

‘ Barker made no reply ; he was paying critical atten- _ 
tion to something on his plate, which Mrs Narrowsmith | 
had just recommended to him as “one of Madame | 
Maintenon’s cutlets.” Having removed the envelope | 
with his fork, he turned to Mrs Spread, and with the 
oddest conceivable mixture of disgust and enjoyment in 
his countenance directed her attention to the unfolded 


paper. 
“What! I protest there is writing on it! In the 
name of all that is comical try to make out what it is!” 
‘Thus adjured, Mr Barker looked narrowly at the 
scrap of paper in which the cutlet had been dressed, 
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) and had no great difficulty in reading nearly the whole 
| of the Crackenthorpes’s answer to the Narrowsmiths’s 
| javitation. The cutlets just at that. moment taking 
their round again, Mrs Spread resolved to have one, to 
try her chance of a literary document, where nobody 
could have dreamed of meeting a thing of the kind. It 

| was a very diverting occupation this for a dinner-table. 

“ Well, what have you got? Is it mine?” 
“ Ours,” said Mrs Spread, recognising the hand of 
| her daughter Elizabeth upon the wrapper of the ex- 
quisite morceau before her.’ To this we may append a 
| few lines containing a capital hit at the author himself 
| —a complete illustration of the supposed necessity which 
| exists in these last days for a joke, and the heavy strain- 
ing that is often required to produce it. ‘ But it was a 
| tedious, heavy, chilly affair altogether, and Mrs Spread 
‘| thought that Mrs Narrowsmith would never give the 
| signal for the rising of the ladies. The truth was, that 
Mrs Narrowsmith was uncertain whether she ought to 
look at Mrs Marable, or Mrs Spread, or even at Miss 
| Guydickens. At length it was over: the ladies went, the 
| gentlemen remained. A bottle of claret was produced 
| —Mr Spread said it was corked: another—Mr Spread 
| made the same remark: a third—it was a wonder it 
| escaped the same criticism, for there was very little 
| wine uncorked, in any sense of the word, in Mr Nar- 
| rowsmith’s establishment.’ 


NEWSPAPERS IN FRANCE. 


Tue activity which now prevails in all social affairs, 
commercial, political, literary, by creating a demand for 
prompt and trustworthy intelligence, has helped to give 
to newspapers their present great importance. They 
| have become almost a necessity of existence, a species 
| of daily food, of which we should be exceedingly un- 
willing to be deprived. It is so natural to refer to a 
newspaper for information, that it is scarcely possible 
to imagine a time when the broad sheets had no exist- 
| ence. Two centuries ago, however, the world contrived 
| to transact its business without their aid, and by some 
| means or other a nation managed to learn what was 
doing among the powerful few who claimed the pri- 
vilege of making war and levying taxes.* 
| In common with many other valuable inventions, 
| newspapers started in a very humble way: a little sheet 
of coarse gray paper, published at uncertain intervals. 
According to the historians, newspapers were first 
printed in England to announce the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada: in France they originated in the correspond- 
|| ence of the celebrated genealogist D’Hozier. In the 
| exercise of his functions, he was obliged to keep up an 
|| active correspondence with different parts of the king- 
| dom, and with foreign countries, which brought him 
many scraps of news. These he communicated to his 
| friend Theophrastus Renaudot, physician to Louis XTIL, 
| who transcribed them for the amusement of his patients. 
The hand news, as they were called, grew, however, so 
much into vogue, that the physician was unable to 
|| supply the demand; when the idea of printing them 
occurred to him, and he petitioned Richelieu for the 
, necessary authority. The minister at once foresaw the 
_ importance and utility of a sheet relating events under 
the dictation and in accordance with the supreme power, 
|| and unhesitatingly granted the privilege. The first 
|| number appeared on the Ist of April 1631, under the 
| simple title of ‘ Gazette;’ a word borrowed from Venice, 
| in which city a journal had been published for several 
years, and sold for a gazetta—something less than a 
| halfpenny. According to some authorities, the deriva- 
tion is gazza, a magpie; as indicative of the chattering 
style of newspapers. Renaudot addressed a portion of 
his preface to the king. ‘ Sire,’ he says, ‘it is a remark 
worthy of history, that during the reigns of sixty-three 
kings, France, so curious in novelties, should not have 


* The substance of the above article is taken from a smal! work 
published last year at Paris. 


thought of publishing a gazette, or weekly collection of 
news, domestic as well as foreign. But the memory of 
man is too weak to be trusted with all the marvels with 
which your majesty is going to fill the north, and all the 
continent. Hereafter it must be assisted by writings 
which fly, as in an instant, from north to south; ay, 
marry, to all the corners of the earth. This is, sire, the 
journal of the kings and powers of the earth; all is 
here by them and for them; they are the capital; all 
other personages are only accessory to them.’ 

He gives besides a long preface, addressed to the 
public, in which he relates the vexations and slanders 
to which he is exposed in the discharge of his duties. 
On the one hand, he is accused of publishing false re- 
ports; and on the other, blamed for suppressing news 
which had been sent to him. He finds support, how- 
ever, in his desire to content the one and the other; and 
intreats the ‘ princes of foreign states not to lose time 
uselessly in attempting to close the passage to his news, 
seeing that the traffic in this merchandise cannot be 
prevented, and which, after the nature of torrents, en- 
larges by resistance.’ The ‘Gazette,’ however, under 
royal favour, was in a position, at the end of a year or 
two, to look down in calm dignity on its detractors. It 
appeared once a week, in the form of eight small quarto 
pages, with the addition of a supplementary number 
monthly. The contents were of the most commonplace 
description: no money articles, no political discussions, 
no advertisements ; nothing but a dry, monotonous col- 
lection of details respecting war and courts, with a few 
lines, dated from Paris, as domestic news. 

In 1650, a competitor appeared in ‘The Burlesque 
Gazette,’ of which all the matter was versified. The 
editor was a courtier named Loret, who ‘ pleased him- 
self naturally in poesy ;’ but after a time found the 
demands on his inventive powers more than he could 
well supply, as he tells us— 


* His pen would soon have been worn out, 
His poor vein spent, there's ne’er a doubt ; 

Not knowing Latin, neither Greek, 

Dried up he must have been, and weak— 

Without some high celestial aid, 

Without some angel's inspiration.’ 


Mazarin, the Fronde, or any other party obnoxious to 
the editor, were pilloried in his facile rhymes. Colbert 
was so irritated at his audacity, as to strike his name 
off the pension list. Illustrious births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, the thousand little events of the court and city, 
humorous and scandalous anecdotes, were all made to 
do duty in verse, and sometimes in language far from 
polite. For two years and a half ‘The Burlesque 
Gazette’ was issued in manuscript. Its popularity, 
however, became so great during the stirring period of 
the Fronde, as to induce the proprietor to print it. It 
lived fifteen years. 

A second rival to Renaudot’s ‘ Gazette’ made its ap- 
pearance in 1672, under the title of ‘ Mercure Galant, 
by Danneau de Vize. In style and variety of intelli- 
gence, it partook somewhat of the character of modern 
newspapers. During the first six years it came out. 
very irregularly ; but afterwards, at stated monthly in- 
tervals, as a duodecimo volume of three or four hundred 
pages, which sold for three livres (francs). It was con- 
ducted with great talent, and survived, as the ‘ Mercure 
de France,’ until the year 1815, having numbered among 
its friends and contributors Marmontel, La Harpe, 
Lacretelle, Chateaubriand, and many others of literary 
celebrity. During this period, the ‘Gazette’ first pub- 
lished by Renaudot had undergone various changes. 
To chronicle the great exploits of the reign of Louis 
XIV., and the magnificence of Versailles, the number 
of pages was increased from eight to twelve. In 1762, 
it was published twice a week, four pages with double 
columns, and the price fixed at fifteen livres a year, 
paid. Advertisements for the first time make their 
appearance, the earliest examples consisting of an an- 
nouncement of a new book or a map. Gradually the 
number increased; and they were inserted altogether 
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with the words ‘ Liberty and equality,’ while the 
price rose to thirty-six livres. In this year, also, thea- 
trical amusements were first adverti In 1793, the 
‘ Gazette,’ which, at its origin, almost worshipped Louis 
XIIL, announced of his descendant, ‘The tyrant is no 
more. 
4 Journal de Paris, the first daily paper in 
France, made its appearance in 1777. An article upon 
the Almanac of the Muses, a letter from Voltaire, a 
bookseller’s advertisement, three or four facts relating 
to the government and the justiciary, two accidents, a 
bon-mot, and the announcement of the play, make up 
the contents of the first number, which concludes with 
a notice from the editor to the effect that, instead of 
four pages octavo, the ‘ Journal,’ for the. better service 
of the public, would consist of four pages quarto. Even 
with this addition, a whole number of ‘ The Journal de 
Paris’ would find room, and to spare, in a single column 
of the ‘Times,’ The annual subscription for Paris was 
twenty-four francs, and thirty-one francs four sous for 
the provinces, So successful was the speculation, that 
the profits amounted to 100,000 francs yearly. With 
few exceptions, these papers constituted the whole 
iodical press of France down to the period of the 
volution: the existence of those which originated in 
the conflict of opinions was but short. Among these, 
* The Spirit of the Gazettes’ (monthly), ‘ The Ecclesias- 
tical Journal,’ ‘ The Sentinel of the People,’ ‘ The Herald 
of the Nation,’ were the principal. The severity of the 
— gave rise to several manuscript journals, 
chiefl a scandalous character, issued whenever it 
suited the humour of the editors. The most redoubted 
of this class were those concocted by the writers who 
met at the house of Madame Doublet, including Piron, 
Sainte-Palaye, Mirabeau, Falconet, and others. Not- 
withstanding the non-political character of the sheets, 
they were often the cause of much uneasiness to the 
authorities. 

The Revolution, which gave liberty and license to 
thought, speech, and action, no matter of what cha- 
racter, was not without its effect upon the press. The 
whole kingdom was inundated with newspapers repre- 
senting every ion that agitated the popular mind. 
No sooner the States-General assembled in 1789, 
than Mirabeau commenced the publication of his famous 
‘Letters to his Constituents;’ and a host of others 
started up to record or discuss the acts of the legislators. 
Whole volumes would be required to. give a faithful 
sketch of the revolutionary press: we give some of the 
more prominent titles. ‘ The Peep of Day, or Collection 
of what Passed the Night before in the National As- 
sembly,’ by Barrére: ‘ The Evangelists of the Day:’ ‘The 
Revolutions of Paris,’ by the triumvirate Prudhomme, 
Loustalot, and Tournon, with its famous epigraph— 
* The great only appear great to us because we are on 
our knees: let us rise. ‘The Journal des Débats et 
Décrets:’ ‘The Parisian Publicist, Free and Impartial 
Journal,’ by Marat, the friend of the people: ‘The 
Acts of the Apostles,’ a medley in verse and prose : 
*The National Gazette, or Moniteur Universel,’ date 
of the first number, November 24, 1789: in short, 
during the first year of liberty, more thian 150 journals 
started into existence. The following year, 1790, the 
number was 140: among the latter we may quote— 
* The Iron Mouth,’ by the Abbé Fauchet : ‘ Friend 
of the King:’ ‘The Friend of the Citizens:’ ‘The 
Village Sheet.’ <A gradual diminution appears to have 
taken place: in 1791, the number of new journals was 


95; then 60, 50, 40, 35, 35, until 1797, when it went up 


again to 95; in 1798, it fell to 17; 26 in 1799; and ip 
1800, 7 only: making a total in the twelve years of 
750 publications. The number was probably greater, as 
it is scarcely possible to determine it with 


Every party had its organ—royalist, republican, or 
Jacobin. Robespierre brought out, ‘The Defender of 
the Constitution :’ ‘The Old Cordelier’ was edited by 
Camille-Desmoulins: ‘The Journal of the Mountain’ 
had numerous conductors, There were more than 100 
with the prefix of ‘Journal;’ and as in an uproar such 
as the Revolution created it is difficult to gain a hearing, | 
every one tried to cry louder than his neighbour ; or, | 
when this means failed, to sell cheaper, or to assume a 
more extraordinary title. There were ‘ The Journal of 
the Men of the 14th July, and of the Faubourg St An- 
toine :’ ‘ The Journal of the Sans-Culottes,’ inscribed— | 
* The souls of emperors and those of cobblers are cast in the 
same :’ ‘The Journal of Louis XVL, and of his || 
People:’ ‘ Poor Richard’s Journal:’ ‘The Devil's 
Journal :’ ‘The Journal of the Good and Bad:’ ‘ The 
Journal of Idlers,’ which ‘told everything in few words; || 
*The Journal of Incurables:’ and ‘The Journal of 
Laughers.’ The title of fifteen others commenced with || 
Bulletin; seven were Gazettes; half-a-dozen each of || 
Annals, Sheets, and Chronicles ; eight Courriers, and as || 
many Postilions; twenty Correspondence; from forty || 
to fifty Friends and Defenders ; besides an endless cata- 
logue of Mirrors, Lanterns, and Enemies. 

Among the more grotesque or pointed titles were— 
‘The National Whip:’ ‘For and Against :’ ‘ The List- 
ener at the Door,’ motto—* Walls have ears :’ ‘The Tocsin || 
—‘ At everything to is g ug who || 
laughs the last :’ ‘The Evangelists of the Day:’ ‘The || 
Breakfast :’ ‘Mustard after Dinner:’ *‘ To-morrow ;’ 
* All the World’s Cousin :’ ‘Hang Me, but Listen to 
Me:’ ‘Stop Thief—Stop ‘Thief :’ ‘I Don’t Care a Rap; || 
Liberté, Libertas, the Deuce.’ Many others might be 
enumerated. This short list will, however, suffice to || 
convey an idea of the press in France during the Revo- || 
lution; years of liberty, as Malouet observes, speedily || 
degenerated into libertinage. It was, in fact, not only || 
the national assemblies, the parties into which they || 
were divided, and the thousand clubs opened in every 
quarter of Paris, that maintained their organs; every || 
ragamuffin believed he had a right to express his opi- 
nion upon men and things, in virtue of the people’s sove- | 
reignty principle, of which the immediate consequence | 
was, that every individual, every fraction of society, had 
the right to interfere in the management of public | 
affairs. With the exception of the ‘ Moniteur,’ the form | 
of which was from the first such as it retains at present, | 
and of two or three other double-columned quarto 
journals, all the newspapers of the Revolution were 
published in octavo, sometimes duodecimo, Each num- 
ber contained from eight to twelve pages; the price 
from nine to twelve francs a quarter. 

The greater portion of these papers, however, pro- 
duced in a moment of excitement, had but an ephemeral 
existence. Some died a natural death, others fell be- 
neath the blows of the Commune or Directory. Even | 
at the period when it seemed that everything could be 
dared, the license of the press was often forced to 
submit to authority; opinions were, in common with 
human lives, at the mercy of the dominators of the day. 
The Commune of Paris decreed, ‘that the poisoners of || 
public opinion should be arrested, and that their presses, 
types, and instruments should be distributed among the 
patriot printers ;’ and appointed commissioners to seize 
papers at the post-office. On the 18th Fructidor of tie 
year 5, the editors and printers of thirty journals were 
incarcerated in the prison of La Force, by orders of the 
Directory, for conspiracy against the safety of the re- 
public. In January 1800, the consular government, by 
an edict, reduced the number of political journals to 
thirteen, among which were several yet in existence. 
In the words of the edict, ‘ The minister of police shall 
permit, during the whole of the war, the undermen- 
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t in a budget, without any attempt at classification. An tioned 
i advertisement of six lines was charged thirty sous, and | tribute 
; seven sous for each additional line. The fluctuations Débat 
and transactions in the money market were first re- nine © 
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tioned journals only to be printed, published, and dis- 
tributed —“‘ The Moniteur Universel,” “ Journal des 
Débats,” “ Journal de Paris,” “ Gazette de France,” 4nd 
nine others.’ Journals devoted exclusively to science, 
art, literature, commerce, &c. were exempted from 
this sweeping proscription; the press had, however, 
sunk into such a state of barbarism, that when the First 
Consul put his heel upon the hydra, scarcely a voice was 
raised in complaint. 

Under the Consulate and the Empire, the press was 
remarkably tame: the politics of the day was a tabooed 
subject, not meant for public discussion, and the only 
writer of ‘leaders’ was Bonaparte. Journalists grew 
tired of echoing the ‘ Moniteur;’ and feeling the neces- 
sity of free speech on some topic, began to turn their 
attention to non-proscribed subjects—literature, and the 
theatres. From this arose the feuilleton, which remains 
‘| to the present day an eminent characteristic of French 
newspapers; and liberty, banished from the top of the 
page, took refuge at the bottom. In the feuilletons, 
under the disguise of a bad tragedy or a literary ephe- 
meris, the highest political questions were discussed in 
spite of the authorities. ‘The Journal des Débats’ 
changed its title to ‘Journal de l’Empire;’ and such 
| was the success of its feuilleton, that the paper at one 
time numbered 32,000 subscribers. This journal re- 
sumed its original title in 1814, gave it up again during 
the ‘ hundred days,’ to take it once more at the second 
entry of Louis XVIII. 

‘The Constitutionnel’ was commenced in the brief 
period following Napoleon’s escape from Elba in 1815, 
| under the name of ‘The Independent:’ three other 
| names were adopted before that by which it is now 
| known was decided on,” From 1815 to 1830, the cen- 
sorship, the severity of the laws against the press, and 
| the excessive rate at which securities were fixed, left 
| the press but little more free than it had been under 
the imperial despotism. The number of newspapers, 
| however, gradually increased. In 1824, a comparative 
| statement was drawn up privately for the use of the 
ministry: the six government journals had a total of 
| 14,344 subscribers, while the six opposition papers 
numbered 41,330. In the following year, the opposition 
| had increased to 44,000, and the government diminished 
| to 12,580. On the part of the opposition, ‘ The Consti- 
| tutionnel’ counted the largest number of subscribers. 
Previously to 1830, their ranks were further strength- 
ened by the ap ce of ‘Le Globe,’ ‘La Revue 
Francaise,’ ‘ Le Temps,’ and ‘ Le National.’ 

The revolution of July 1830 gave a new shock to the 
periodical press, and for a short time a whole avalanche 
of papers threatened to overwhelm Paris; but when 
order was again re-established, the greater portion 
perished. We give the titles of some of each of the 
parties into which society was divided. The demo- 
cratic party was represented by ‘ La Tribune,’ ‘ Le Re- 
formateur,’ ‘ Le Bon Sens le Monde.’ The last was an 
unsuccessful speculation of the celebrated Lamennais, 
who had already failed to carry on ‘ L’Avenir,’ notwith- 
standing the assistance of two such writers as George 
Sand and Montalembert. The Bonapartists expressed 
their opinions in ‘ La Revolution de 1830,’ ‘ Le Capitole,’ 
and ‘Le Commerce ;’ the legitimists in ‘Le Renova- 
teur,’ ‘Le Courrier de l'Europe,’ and ‘ La Nation ;’ the 
opposition, now called Conservatives, in ‘ La Paix,’ 
‘La Charte de 1830,’ and ‘Le Globe;’ and last, the 
tiers-parti in ‘ L’Impartial, ‘La Renommée,’ and ‘ Le 
+ Temps;’ the latter was most ably conducted, but even- 

tually failed, at a loss to the proprietors of more than 
a million of francs. 

During the past ten years, a great reduction has 
been made in the price of newspapers in France, in 
many instances to half the original charge. ‘The Jour- 
nal des Débats,’ however, still maintains its high rate 
of subscription—eighty francs a-year. The effect of the 
reduction on the aggregate sale is seen in the stamp- 
office returns. In 1828, the number of stamped sheets 
issued was 28,000,000; in 1836, it was 42,000,000; in 


1843, 61,000,000; and in 1845, more than 65,000,000. 
Paris alone supports 26 daily papers, besides 400 other 
periodicals on a!l sorts of subjects—science, art, litera- 
ture, industry, &c. The provinces maintain about 300 
political papers, of which 125 are ministerial, 70 opposi- 
tion, 35 open dynastique, 25 legitimist, the re- 
mainder of no party. The 26 Parisian papers muster 
about 180,000 subscribers, distributed in the following 
proportions :—Four papers count from 500 to 2000 sub- 
scribers ; eight from 2000 to 3000; nine, among which 
are the ‘ Charivari,’ ‘ Le Quotidienne,’ ‘ Le National,’ 
3000 to 5000 ; two, ‘Les Débats’ and ‘ L’Epoque’ (since 
defunct), 10,000 to 15,000; two, ‘La Presse’ and ‘ Le 
Constitutionnel,’ 20,000 to 25,000; and one, ‘ Le Siécle,’ 
more than 30,000. The ‘ Moniteur’ is distributed gra- 
tuitously to all the government ies, and has 
but very few paying subscribers. 

The development of the feuilleton has kept pace with 
the increase in the number of newspapers, and French 
editors at the present day depend more perhaps on lite- 
rary than on political readers. The feuilleton consists 
of about a fourth of each page, reserved for the publica- 
tion of novels, romances, &c. by the first writers of the 
day. It is no longer ‘a few timid lines stealing mo- 
destly along under the formidable political columns of 
which they are the futile accompaniment, the elegant 
embroidery ;’ on the contrary, it is the feuilleton which 
now bears the politics on its powerful shoulders, 

This brief sketch of the history of French newspapers 
may be appropriately concluded by the opinion of a 
French writer on the claim which society has on lite- 
rature. ‘ Society, he says, ‘demands from treatises, 
science; from books, ideas; from reviews, profound 
study of the questions discussed, from special tions, 
to justify their title; from daily journals, the speediest 
publicity, the most impartial views on all debates, docu- 
ments, and facts—the most rapid and dispassionate 
judgment on events, institutions, men, and gs.” 


SMALL FARMING, 

The following paragraph in a t lately came 
under our notice :—* ImpRovEMENT.—In the cornyard of the 
farm at Petty, Morayshire, there are 101 stacks of corn, 
each stack averaging 13 quarters of grain. Last year there 
were only 88 stacks in this yard, and of a much smaller 
size. About thirty years ago, the farm was tenanted by a 
number of small cotters, and their whole produce would 
scarcely average 10 small stacks.’ This piece of informa- 
tion should not be suffered to pass without comment. It 
furnishes, in a few words, a thorough explanation of the 
advantages of /arge over small farming. A piece of land 
which, thirty years ago, under the cotter system of farm- 
ing, a only ten small stacks, now when in one farm, 
conducted on improved principles, produces 101 large stacks. 


It is evident that there is a gain of at least 91 stacks by 
the change. Who is it that makes this gain? First, the 
landowner, who receives a larger rent; second, the far- 


mer, who has a Le od proportion of the return for his 
trouble and outlay third, the public, who have 


ten times the quantity of food brought to market. But 
probably six families have been expelled in order to make 
room for one great capitalist farmer. Quite true; yet it 
is to be observed that all the grain which the six families 
could furnish was ten stacks. Suppose, then, we go back to 
the former state of things, what are we to do for lack of the 
additional ninety-one stacks? If the subsistence of cotter 
families were alone concerned, we might be contented to 
see no more than ten stacks sent to market. But this 
meagre condition of things will, unfortunately, not answer 
the demands now made for food. Twenty-eight millions 
of people require to have daily bread, and they must be 
thought of as well as the tillers of the soil. Mechanics, 
tradesmen, merchants, and all other dwellers in towns, 
although not owning a scrap of land, have a right to see 
that the territory of our island is not abused, and brought 
back to that condition which would defraud them of the 
material of subsistence. Thus small farming, with its want 
of capital to improve and make the very most of the land, 
is adverse to the general well-being ; and from all that we 
have heard of old times, is not even advantageous to the 
parties who conduct it. 
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TOBACCO SMOKING. 


There is an article much used in various ways, 
not as an aliment, the deleterious effects of which on t 
assimilating organs require to be briefly noticed—namely, 
tobacco. though confessedly one of the most virulent 
poisons in nature, yet such is the fascinating influence of 
this noxious weed, that mankind resort to it in every mode 
they can devise to insure its stupifying and pernicious 
agency. Tobacco disorders the assimilating functions in 
general, but particularly, as I believe, the assimilation of 
the saccharine principle. I have never, indeed, been able to 
trace the development of oxalic acid to the use of tobacco; 
but that some analogous and equally poisonous principle 
} ea om of an acid nature) is generated in certain indivi- 

aals by its abuse, is evident from their cachectic looks, 
and from the dark and often greenish-yellow tint of the 
blood. The severe and peculiar dy ¢ symptoms some- 
times produced by inveterate snuff-taking are well known; 
and I have more than once seen such cases terminate 
fatally with malignant di of the st h and liver. 
Great smokers , especially those who employ short 

pes, and cigars, are said to be liable to cancerous affec- 
tions of the li But it happens with tobacco as with de- 
leterious articles of diet—the strong and healthy suffer com- 
paratively little, while the weak and predisposed to disease 
fall victims to its poisonous operation. Surely if the dic- 
tates of reason were allowed to prevail, an article so inju- 
rious to the health, and so offensive in all its forms and 
modes of employment, would speedily be banished from 
common use.—Prout on Stomach Diseases. 


GOOD FOR A GOOSE, 
The Rev. Cesar Otway, in his recently-published paper 
on ‘The Intellectuality of Domestic Animals,’ gives the 
following anecdote, which is by far too good not to ive 


SONG—THE SPRING. 


I xnow where by Life’s wayside 
There is a crystal spring, 

Where sometimes I sit down and sigh, 
But oftener sit and sing ; 

None tarry there so long as I, 
Or there so often be; 

For it for none does outward flow 
As it flows out for me. 

In the dryest days of summer 
Its current sweeps along : 

The winter brings no ice to freeze 
The measure of its song ; 

And like a good thought of the soul 
That wanders out to bless, 

It every day but deeper grows, 
Instead of growing less. 

Ask you where by Life’s wayside, 
On what enchanted ground, 

This crystal spring, so sweet and rare, 
Is ever to be found ?— 

Look down into your heart, my love, 
As I into your eyes, 

And while I trace the outward flow, 
You may behold the rise! 

—New York Literary World. 


LOSS OF STRENGTH. 


The loss of our strength is much oftener occasioned by | 


the vices of our youth than by the ravages of age ; it is 
early intemperance and licentiousness that consign to old 
age a worn-out constitution.— Cicero. 


the benefit of a wider circulation:—At the flour mills of 
Tubberakeena, near Clonmel, while in the possession of the 
late Mr Newbold, there was a goose, which, by some acci- 
dent, was left solitary, without mate or offspring, gander 
or goslings. Now it happened, as is common, that the 
miller’s wife had set a number of duck-eggs under a hen, 
which in due time were incubated ; and of course the 

ucklings, as soon as they came forth, ran with natural 
instinct to the water, and the hen was in a sad pucker— 
her maternity urging her to follow the brood, and her sel- 
fishness disposing her to keep on dry land. In the mean- 
while up sailed the goose, and with a noisy gabble, which 
certainly (being interpreted) meant, leave them to my care, 
she swam up and down with the ducklings; and when they 
were tired with their aquatic excursion, she consigned 
them to the care of the hen. The next morning, down 
came again the ducklings to the pond, and there was the 
goose waiting for them, and there stood the hen in her 
great flustration. On this occasion we\are not at all sure 
that the invited the hen—observing her matcrnal 
trouble—but it is a fact that she, being near the shore, the 
hen jumped on her back, and there sat, the ducklings 
swimming, and the goose and hen after them up and down 
the pond. And this was not a solitary event: day after 
day the hen was seen on board the goose, attending the 
ducklings up and down, in perfect contentedness and good- 
humour; numbers of people coming to witness the cir- 
cumstance, which continued until ducklings, coming 
to days of discretion, required no longer the joint guardian- 
ship of the goose and hen. 


VALUE OF AN OLD COAL-PIT ROPE. 


Among the numerous worn-out and often considered 
worthless materials which the ingenuity of man has dis- 
covered means of remanufacturing, and rendering of equal 
value with the original substance, are old tarred ropes, 
which have been long in use at coal-pits. Our readers will 
be surprised when we inform them that out of this dirty 
(and apparently unbleachable) substance is produced a 
tissue paper of the most beautiful fabric, evenness of sur- 
face, and delicacy of colour—a ream of which, with wrap- 
per and string, weighs only two and a half pounds. It is 
principally used in the Potteries, for transferring the vari- 
ous patterns to the earthenware, and is found superior to 
any other substance yet known for that purpose. It is so 
tenacious, that a sheet of it, twisted by hand in the form 
of a rope, will, as we are informed by Mr Fourdrinier, 
the manufacturer, support upwards of a hundredweight. 
Truly we live in an age of invention.— Mining Journal. 


CHAMBERS’S 


LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A SERIES OF SMALL BOOKS, AT ONE SHILLING EACH. 
EDITED BY WILLIAM CHAMBERS, 
My Dear Boys anp Girts, 

My brother and I have often been asked to 
publish some small books for your special instruction and amuse- 
ment; but for a number of years, we have had so many other 
things to do, that we have never yet been able to comply with the 
request. We now intend, however, to issue a few books of this 
kind. The subjects of some of the volumes will be of an instructive 
nature ; one, at least, will be poetry; but the greater number will 
consist of moral and religious tales, written for your entertainment 
and benefit. The first which appears will be a story by Miss 
Epcrwortn, a lady who has written many tales for youth, and 
who has kindly assisted in the present undertaking. Mrs Havi 
and some other ladies have also promised to write for these books; 


and from the French of Mapame Guizot, Evernie Foa, and | 


others, will be procured some interesting new translations. It 
may be agreeable to your parents to know, that the subjects will 
be designed to influence the conduct and feelings, and that the 
general aim will be to make you better and happier. 

You will probably be anxious to know what is to be the appear- 
ance of these books. It is to be something different from that of 
children’s books generally. I remember, when a boy, being much 
pleased with a variety of little volumes published by ‘the good 
Mr Newseny, at the corner of St Paul's Churchyard.’ I intend 


to revive Mr Newsenry’s style of publication: His books were || 


not thin soft covered things, but real volumes with hard boards, 
brilliantly ornamented with figures in colour and gold. These are 


the sort of books which I am going to prepare; only they will be || 
much more beautiful; and each will be illustrated with a frontis- || 


piece. It is proposed to publish only a small number; one to come 
out every month till all are issued. The price of each will be a 
shilling. The first bouk will appear towards the end of December, 


so as to be adapted for a Christmas and New-Year’s gift. Perhaps ‘ 


your papa or mamma may present you with a copy, and also order 
a volume to be afterwards sent home every month; by this means 
a row of elegant little books, at a small expense, will be procured 
for the nursery library. . 
w. C. 
Nov. 10, 1847. 


Published by W. & R. Cuamnens, High Street, Edinburgh. Also 
sold by D. Cuamnenrs, 98 Miller Street, Glasgow; W. 8. Onn, 
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